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Ir is a privilege at the beginning of a New Year to have the 
opportunity to extend greetings through I/linois Libraries to 
the librarians and trustees of the State on behalf of the IIli- 
nois Library Association. 

This is the 52d year of Association activities, a new year 
which already holds a definite promise of cooperative 
achievement which should have value for every public, 
school, college, and special library in the state. Plans were 
drafted during December at Springfield for joint action by 
the Illinois State Library and the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion to meet some of the challenging problems of the year. 
The widespread and critical personnel situation was the 
impetus behind much of the thinking at this contagiously 
enthusiastic conference. The joint plans include co-sponsor- 
ship of workshops, regional meetings, in-service training 
projects, and a comprehensive public relations program. 
Promotion of these plans will be considered by a state-wide 
committee in January. 

As President of the Association I would like to encourage 
all Illinois librarians and trustees to be articulate about 
I. L. A., its goals, and its activities. We are looking forward 
to your support of the 1948 joint programs, and wishing for 
each library the best in the New Year. 

Sincerely yours, 
RutTH W. GREGORY, 
President. 
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OUR INNOCENT ARSONISTS 
By STANLEY PARGELLIS* 


Nor long ago an elderly woman walked 
into my office to say that in cleaning up 
her old house she had found something the 
library might like to have. Digging around 
in her purse, she produced three small 
books. One of them was a nineteenth cen® 
tury pocket edition of Shakespeare, worth 
ten cents if it had not been torn; the 
others were little better. Curious about 
old houses, I questioned her, to learn that 
her family had settled in Michigan in the 
1830’s, was related to the Chases, and that 
that very morning she had carried out into 
the back yard and burned a bushel-basket 
full of letters to her grandfather from 
Philander Chase, the first Episcopal bishop 
of Ohio and later of Illinois, founder of 
Kenyon and Jubilee Colleges. Almost no 
letters of Bishop Chase have survived; 
what we know of him comes only from his 
autobiography. We have now lost another 
chance to learn more. 

Two years ago the priest of one of the 
oldest Catholic churches in Illinois, in one 
of the oldest towns, climbed up into the 
convent attic, found there as he says, “quite 
a number of old papers,” ordered them 
taken down and destroyed. Among them 
were in all probability documents relating 
to the extraordinary individual who built 
the church and the convent a century ago, 
a Dominican priest, Father Samuel Maz- 
zuchelli, in whom burned no scant measure 
of that divine genius which can fashion the 
poor materials of a primitive pioneer com- 
munity into structures of proportion, grace 
and dignity. Unknown today to the Mid- 
west whieh he once enriched, “Father 
Mike,” as his parishioners called him, will, 
if his bungling successors continue their 
work, sink deeper into the shadowy limbo 
of oblivion from which, on this earth, there 
is no recall. 

Now the lady and the priest were, for all 
I know to the contrary, kindly, even good 


* Librarian, The Newberry Library, Chicago. 


people. I may be wrong. Perhaps her 
smile of regret when she learned what she 
had done was assumed; perhaps that 
patient, well-meaning exterior really hid 
the heart of a firebug. Perhaps that morn- 
ing she had pranced about and gloated over 
the pyre in the backyard. For pyre it was. 
She burned that morning, not a human 
soul, but the record of one. She had done 
her bit—and enough of them add up to 
much—towards keeping the human race, a 
race of animals. Dogs, I believe, have no 
knowledge of the history of dogs. Their 
memories cover no more than their own 
individual experiences, at what doors they 
may expect the best handouts, at what 
hours they may reasonably plan on being 
taken for a walk. Dogs, of whom I happen 
to be extremely fond, are nonetheless un- 
civilized beings, doomed to remain so be- 
cause they have never developed their 
memories to extend beyond their own time 
and place, to take in the experiences of all 
dogs. They have no knowledge of the great 
dogs of the past, no Washington dogs, nor 
Lincoln dogs, no dog heroes or dog artists, 
no dogs from whose achievements they may 
take courage and comfort, and resolution 
to continue. They have no recollection of 
a race of dogs which, beginning long ago 
with nothing but teeth and paws, con- 
quered the earth, and now and then came 
so close to conquering themselves that they 
can still hope, no picture of dogdom in 
slow and torturous progress towards some 
goal as yet unknown and undefined. 

Since the human race has those aspira- 
tions because it has those memories, and 
since those memories are based upon 
records, whatever destroys the records of 
the human race destroys also, to some de- 
gree, the quality of a civilization. If the 
Old Library at Alexandria had not been 
burned in the wars between Caesar and 
Pompey, if we had had ever since the first 
century B. C., the records of that marvelous 
Hellenistic world which went up then in 








flame, we would have been a little farther 
along than we are now. 

The letters of Bishop Chase or of “Father 
Mike” are not exactly the lost poems of 
Sappho or the complete philosophic writ- 
ings of Anaxagoras, but there will always 
be men and women who will wish that 
they could read them. The world is a lit- 
tle poorer because they have been burned. 

These are but two instances of an almost 
daily holocaust. Of so much destruction 
through deliberateness or carelessness do I 
keep hearing that the repetition becomes a 
little numbing and only the more stupid 
stories stick in the mind: of a street com- 
missioner shoveling out into his truck the 
contents of the attic of a one-time public 
courthouse; of the southern janitor, in 
charge of the archives, who made room for 
new accretions by consigning to the flames 
the eighteenth century records of East 
Florida; of rats in a warehouse reducing to 
fodder the unique papers from which the 
story of a pioneer business enterprise 
could be written. With what abandon we 
destroy our past, matched only perhaps by 
the abandon with which we destroy our 
future—our topsoil, our forests, our natural 
resources. : 

Prodigal as we are of our older records, 
it is arguable that the frontier period of 
our history is better known and better 
documented than the later, the post-Civil 
War period. For a long time, a half cen- 
tury at least, we have been taught to say 
that America is unique because we in- 
herited the virtues and robust culture of 
the frontier. We have said this so often 
that we have come to believe it with 
almost religious zeal, whereas the truth of 
the matter is that what makes America 
unique is not its frontier but the growth of 
its industrial and financial might to a point 
unequalled in all the records of mankind. 
This is the most astounding fact in our 
history. We can trace that growth in a 
fashion through the newspapers, through a 
few books, here and there through state 
and national documents; but the real story 
of it has not been written. We are in the 
same position in regard to the growth of 
business enterprise as we would be in re- 
gard to political developments if we had no 
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Supreme Court records, no records of Con- 
gress, no papers of our presidents or gov- 
ernors—if we had nothing but campaign 
biographies, newspaper editorials, magazine 
articles, and such prejudiced materials. 
Within recent years the railroads of the 
country have expressed almost unanimous 
willingness to open their archives to 
scholars, and in some cities a few business 
houses, realizing that the truth cannot on 
any count be as damaging as the lies told 
about them, have undertaken to set up 
archives of their own and to keep perma- 
nently records like board minutes, ledgers, 
reports of a general nature, and ietters of 
high officials. 

You special librarians in charge of com- 
pany archives—how many of you can pro- 
duce those files, unbroken, from the first 
beginnings of your firm? Men come to me 
occasionally, wanting to celebrate the 
fiftieth or hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of their business by a history that 
shall be both accurate and exciting. They 
depart in disappointment, for the bricks of 
history cannot be made without the straw 
of manuscripts, and they have none. The 
records of a few railroads, of at least two 
manufacturing companies, and of at least 
one great newspaper have been saved in 
Chicago, but no one can ever do the tre- 
mendous story of the meat-packers, or of 
Marshall Field’s, or of Montgomery Ward. 
The essential papers are gone. The lives 
of most of the men who made Chicago 
even now approach the legendary obscurity 
of Charlemagne’s peers, of Pontiac’s chief- 
tains. 

Non-librarians in this audience, if there 
be any such, may very likely be thinking 
that I am making a great to-do about old 
pieces of paper. What depths of human 
asininity are here being uncovered, they 
may be saying, and why should a man fuss 
so about useless, forgotten stuff when the 
present, and the future, need more thought 
than ever before. America did not become 
great through fiddling with old pieces of 
paper, they say. Well, such critics have a 
point. I would be the first to admit that 
the only countries which have done very 
much towards preserving manuscripts, on a 
national basis, are the countries whose 
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great glories now lie in the past. Spain, 
for instance—and «maybe now England, 
where a National Register of Archives has 
just been set up, with plans for an elaborate 
card catalogue that will let you spot at 
once the location of a muster roll of a 
militia regiment in the 1790’s. I don’t 
suggest for a moment that all of us should 
give up everything we are doing and hunt 
old manuscripts, but I do suggest that the 
preservation of as much as possible of the 
past, out of which grew the present, is one 
of the duties we owe to the future. 

Librarians know why. They, better than 
anyone else in the world, know the mean- 
ing of the word “curiosity.” They know 
the unquenchable and infinite variety of 
the questions which people want answered. 
How erratic, how unpredictable that curi- 
osity is! How do I make a sidecar cock- 
tail? What is the source of this quotation? 
Miss Jones, get me the curve of our pro- 
duction figures in 1920! Who built that 
circular staircasé in the old statehouse at 
Iowa City? . (Who indeed, I answer par- 
enthetically, built that staircase—who but 
“Father Mike.”) And then the more seri- 
ous—I shouldn’t say more serious, really, 
because every person who asks a question 
at a library should be presumed to be 
serious — but the broader, more sweeping 
questions: “I am writing a history of the 
Irish in the Midwest.” “Where can I get 
material on the first steel used in bridge 
construction in this country, with a com- 
plete chemical analysis of its composition?” 
“I’m tracing the development of tenant 
farming, and I want some letters from 
farmers in each of the last four decades of 
the nineteenth century; where may I find 
them?” “I’m preparing a cultural atlas of 
the Midwest, to show the lines of variation 
in speech and customs in every county. 
What have you that will help me?” “I’m 
concerned with the causes of price varia- 
tion, and I need detailed data on prices in 
Illinois, in every town, in every year since 
1830.” 

Those folk who think that old news- 
papers ahswer question like these are 
simple indeed. They cannot be answered 
fully except from manuscripts, and often 
in the strangest and most unlikely letter a 
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scholar will pick up the lost clue for which 
he has long searched. Librarians know well 
how common that occurrence is, and some 
of them also know that books which are 
written out of other books, or out of news- 
papers, or out of official documents alone 
are so thin as scarcely to be worth the 
reading, and certainly not worth permanent 
saving on library shelves. There is a con- 
nection between our failure to preserve 
manuscript materials and the increasing 
spate of so-called “popular” books—I won’t 
say there are not other reasons. 

Let me give you one instance of the 
value of manuscripts. An Eastern professor 
turned up at the Newberry a couple of 
years ago with a completed typescript on 
the business career of Jay Gould, that 
fabulous railroad promoter and financier of 
the 1870’s. It had been written out of 
newspapers because few manuscripts of 
Gould’s were known. In our Burlington 
Archives he found such a wealth of manu- 
script material for one phase of Gould’s 
career, including many of Gould’s own let- 
ters, that he completely rewrote several 
chapters. One of the railway officials, who 
had been a little suspicious of the com- 
pany’s decision to open the railway’s cen- 
tral-office files to scholars, was completely 
converted when he read the professor’s re- 
vised typescript. That part written from 
newspapers, he said, was shallow, dull and 
untrue, and in marked contrast to the 
solidity and interests of the sections based 
on manuscripts. There is a story to tell 
doubting business men, of whom there are 
fewer now than before, and to tell doubting 
Thomases in any walk of life. 

Let me return to “curiosity” for a 
moment. The only development which 
may curtail it in the future is some form 
of totalitarian rule, always, of course, a 
possibility; yet even under a strangling of 
free speech as rigidly enforced as it was in 
Nazi Germany, the number of scholarly 
books that was turned out, as evidenced by 
the books-in-print catalogues, is surprising. 
In many fields a man could write what he 
pleased; in some others he needed merely 
to make formal obeisance, a bow of the 
head and a raise of the arm to secure 
relative freedom to write pretty much 
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what he pleased. Even Hitler considered 
scholarship one of the glories of his rule, 
and the best reason yet given for his refusal 
to bomb Oxford is that he hoped to see 
that university, under Nazi control, the 
center of the world’s learning. So the safe 
assumption on which to proceed is that 
people will be asking just as many ques- 
tions in the future as in the past—more of 
them, we hope. In some areas of study, 
sociological history, cultural anthropology, 
or psychiatry, even in history and literary 
criticism, not to mention scientific fields 
where I do not pretend to keep up with 
research, it is well known that we are only 
at the beginning of our studies. New 
worlds—limitless worlds to conquer—in the 
greatest and most lasting war of all, against 
ignorance. And for those searchers, now 
unknown and unborn, these manuscripts so 
blithely and carelessly consigned to the 
flames today would have been opening 
vistas without end. 

Is it beginning to dawn upon this audi- 
ence what I am suggesting [Illinois libra- 
rians might do? Well, if it be a challenge, 
I’ll not hurl it at you. I only want each 
of you, if you have been turning up a nose 
at documents, not to turn it up any more. 
Whenever you see a man about to burn a 
bushel of letters, or even a peck, stop him, 
plead with him, cajole him. Tell him, 
please, for the sake of his old father, for his 
dear mother in the auld country, not to 
burn until somebody who knows about 
manuscripts has looked them over. Better 
still, though you may have plenty of influ- 
ence in Shawneetown, Freeport, Blooming- 
ton or Carbondale, urge nonetheless the 
forming of a committee of those townsfolk 
who are interested in their town. In 
Galena, an old and a great town in this 
state, just such a committee has recently 
been formed to “seize upon, sort, and ap- 
propriately deposit” the town’s remaining 
historical documents. They have printed a 
letterhead with the names of the sponsors 
on it, and my guess is that there will be 
few attics in Galena to which they will be 
denied access. This resembles a recent de- 
velopment in England, where in Lan- 
cashire a similar committee is at last 
beginning to rout out, save and catalogue 
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not merely the routine county archives of 
every description, but the muniment rooms 
of the remaining country gentry. 

It is my guess that the forming of such 
committees could be no difficult matter. 
After all, no one lives for long in a town 
or even in a city without developing some 
pride, some affection for it. You need 
only to tap that pride; and you need have 
no compunction in tapping it, no sneaking 
suspicion that you are doing something 
underhanded and sly. There are still a few 
pure sentiments left in this country, and 
one of them is love of your town, love of 
the majestic bend of the great river, of the 
valley of the Kankakee or Sangamon, of 
the ghostly moonlight on Starved Rock, of 
the winter sunset across icy fields, of the 
pear blossoms in Marion county, and the 
knee-high corn in Knox. Patriotism does 
not consist of sweeping pronouncements 
about free enterprise, or the dire lot of the 
underprivileged, or the necessity of de- 
veloping cultural relatidns with the 
Burmese. That boy in Sicily in 1943 had 
the right answer, when an officious inter- 
viewer asked him for what he fought. 
“Hell,” he said, “I want to get beck to 
Galesburg and start a garage.” Don’t 
mistake it; whenever patriotism is dis- 
lodged from the soil and the streets to be- 
come an ideology, something terribly wrong 
has happened. Illinoisans know this about 
as well as any people in the Union. There 
lies your path—TI’m only asking you to 
help trim its edges, make it fair. 





Now, before I finish, a technical word or 
two. Should you attempt to save every- 
thing, every scrap of old paper, every let- 
ter, every ledger? In direct denial of all 
I’ve said before, I would answer “no.” 
Believing in buying printed books by a 
high standard of selectivity, I believe also 
in exercising discretion in saving manu- 
scripts. Some of them, however old, ought 
to be burned. There are plenty of manu- 
scripts—let me hasten to say for my own 
protection—to which I would refuse to give 
houseroom. I don’t really believe, for 
instance, that anyone a century hence will 
be interested in a letter which says that 
Aunt Mary has been visiting for the last 
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week, that the Jersey cow had a calf, and 
that we don’t know what in the world we 
are going to do with Hiram. Unless, of 
course, Hiram’s last name happens to be 
Grant. My point, let me make it clear, is 
that nothing shall be destroyed, by your 
insistence or help, until someone who 
knows about manuscripts has looked them 
over. If he says to burn them, and your 
committee doesn’t want to, get an advisory 


opinion. One expert may be wrong. Be- 


ware of the isolated letter, unless it is long 
and full of information. The ideal manu- 
script collection is a full run of letters and 
accompanying papers, vast in extent, in- 
capable of being compressed into a’ single 
book, but nourishing a _ succession of 
seekers, its riches inexhaustible. I doubt 
if you find many such ideal collections, but 
I warrant also that somewhere in this 
state, lying away in someone’s attic, is hid- 
den a day-by-day diary, covering a score 
or more of years, an Illinois Pepys. When 
you find it, keep it. And if you want im- 
mortality, keep one yourself. 

Storage of course is another problem— 
your problem. I don’t believe at the 
moment it matters very much where docu- 
ments are stored, if only they are saved. 
They don’t take much space, unless you 
get fifteen tons of them at a time, as we 
have done in the Newberry. I am always 
amazed to see how many letters, pressed 
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out flat, will fit into a dust-proof box that 
takes no more room on a shelf than a copy 
of Forever Amber.’ And there are always 
the historical societies to which you can 
send your finds—that is the reason, some 
of you may not know, for historical 
societies. 

Let your cataloguing fit your collection. 
With great good fortune you may acquire 
papers of such richness that every single 
one of them deserves a card, and a folder, 
to itself. If you get such a collection, I 
don’t imagine you will begrudge the time 
or expense. But normally, at any rate, 
again, for the moment, a single card in a 
catalogue will suffice, provided it gives the 
character of the collection, the name of the 
family or company or organization con- 
cerned, the number of pieces, and the dates 
covered. 





Well, there you are! There is excitement 
and high adventure in this business of 
being a librarian, if you look for it. You 
are not dealing merely with little things, 
with trivia, which can be exciting too. 
Though I have few illusions that many of 
you will, some of you may start down the 
dusty road I have sketched out this morn- 
ing, a road very many librarians have 
traveled, their names now forgotten, but 
their memory green forever in the hearts 
of the curious searchers they have served. 


YOU—AND THE DISTRICT LIBRARY 


By Marion E. JAMEs* 


Tue Illinois program of library demon- 
strations as conducted in the past two 
years has given every sign of convincing 
the residents of rural communities and 
those who live on farms that library 
service is worth having and worth the tax- 
ation its support requires. However, 
among those from whom the strongest sup- 
port might be expected, namely librarians 
and library trustees of existing units, 
doubts of the advisability of the program 
and its objectives have appeared. Fre- 


* Chief, Extension Services, Illinois State Li- 
» Springfield. 


quently these are expressed only in an 
undefined opposition, but often they are 
reflected in the questions that come to the 
staff of the State Library, either verbally 
or by letter. 


Such questions recognize that the goal 
of the demonstrations is the establishment 
of a larger unit of service which may in- 
clude an area as large as five counties. 
Assuming that the community with an 
existing library becomes a member of the 
resulting District Library, librarians, trus- 
tees, and interested individuals wish to 
know—and justifiably—what the effect will 








be on them as individuals and on the ex- 
isting library in its service to the com- 
munity. 

The questions fall in three general 
classifications. First there are those which 
indicate a genuine concern for library 
service in the community. Will our library 
be abolished and be replaced by the book- 
mobile? Will we lose the fine collection of 
books on gardening that the Women’s Club 
has built up for us over a period of years? 
Will the District Library be so remote, so 
institutionalized, that the needs and desires 
of our community will be unknown or 
ignored? 

These are legitimate questions to which 
a simple “no” is neither a sufficient nor a 
satisfactory answer. They require a com- 
plete description of the various plans of 
service for District libraries, which will be 
given in a later issue. However, it may 
suffice at this time to state that, given a 
good book collection, a librarian to advise 
on its use, and conveniently located quar- 
ters, the community library is superior to 
the bookmobile and certainly will not be 
replaced by a mobile service. Special col- 
lections, built up over a period of years 
and a pride to the community, will remain. 
They may, of course, be borrowed by other 
people in the library district, but in turn, 
the community will have the use of fine 
collections from other libraries and of titles 
which no one library could previously have 
purchased. As for the special needs of the 
community as expressed in book selection, 
hours of opening, use of library quarters, 
and other ways, these have been the con- 
cern of the community librarian and will 
continue to be so. Each librarian will re- 
quest the District Library tu purchase the 
library materials she knows will be in de- 
mand; hours and library use will continue 
to be arranged to meet community needs, 
with the only change being a possible in- 
crease in both, due to greatly augmented 
funds. 

The second group of questions emanate 
from community pride. They do not 
always reflect a desire for the best library 
materials or service; rather, they are most 
concerned with the library as a public 
monument. To a certain extent such senti- 
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ments are admirable. Often they lead to 
improvements in physical properties which 
would not otherwise be accomplished. But 
when they are accompanied by a desire to 
build up the “monument” at the expense 
of the service for which it was established, 
or a wish to outrival neighboring communi- 
ties by denying them the benefits of co- 
operation, the District Library can bring 
no comfort. However, to that local spirit 
which takes genuine pride in its possessions, 
the answer is the same as that given to the 
first group of questions. The community 
library will remain; it will still be known 
as the “ Public Library”; and the 
broader taxation base will bring in suffi- 
cient funds to enhance its appearance as 
well as its service. 

Finally, we have those questions which 
are wholly personal. Their essence is 
“What is going to happen to me?” me as 
librarian, me as trustee. The librariar 
who has had no formal training and who 
draws, perhaps, a salary of $600 a year 
(93 libraries reported salaries of less than 
$600 a year and 56 submitted no report and 
may be assuined to fall in this classifica- 
tion) fears for her position. The trustee 
who has worked long and faithfully for the 
community library values his prestige as a 
Board member as well as the activity 
which has given him that prestige. Such 
concerns are wholly understandable, though 
not in this case justified. 

In this personal adjustment, the librarian, 
whose living depends on the retention of 
her position, deserves first consideration. 
She should be assured immediately that 
there is not, nor can there be, any thought 
of dispensing with her services. She will, 
on the contrary, now have the opportunity 
to render more service than in the past 
with perhaps greater remuneration, for 
again, funds will be more plentiful. In the 
past the librarian has found it necessary to 
spend much of her time on administrative 
details and technical processes; such work 
will now be accomplished in a_ central 
headquarters and she will be relieved from 
such duties to devote her time to making 
known to the people the materials that are 
available and advising in their use. Spe- 
cialists in children’s work, readers’ advisory 
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service, reference work, and public rela- 
tions will be at her call to assist her. And 
finally, the two or three days of work, 
which was the most for which her com- 
munity could afford to pay, can now, if 
advisable, be increased as needed with con- 
sequent increase in salary. 

The matter of training deserves special 
mention. The term has been used for 
years to indicate graduation from a recog- 
nized library school. Certainly it is de- 
sirable. The library school graduate comes 
to her work fortified with a background of 
technical knowledge and a fund of ideas, 
instilled in her throughout her period of 
training. But there is another type of 
training which is longer, harder, and which 
seldom receives the financial recognition 
accorded the holder of a degree. That is 
self-training which comes from effort and 
experience and brings with it a knowledge 
of the community, its problems, and its 
peculiarities. Such training is irreplace- 
able and should be as much a matter of 
pride to the individual as it is of joy to 
the community she serves so well. Surely 
no District Library could dispense with the 
services of such librarians as these, and 
their advice to the administrators and spe- 
cialists on problems peculiar to their com- 


munities will be as valuable as_ the 
technical services they will receive in turn. 

Nor will the trustee lose either his op- 
portunity to render service or his prestige 
in the community. It is true he will no 
longer be a member of the Village, Town- 
ship, or City Library Board. But trustees 
who are faithful to their duties, active in 
advancing library interests, and far-seeing 
in their attitude toward library service are 
highly valued men and women. If he is 
one of these he may be asked to serve on 
the District Library Board. He will at 
any rate be urged, together with others like 
him, to continue his services to the com- 
munity as a leader in the “Friends of the 
Library” group and as an advisor to the 
community librarian and the District Li- 
brary Board. 

Since the “Library Laws of Illinois” are 
so clear on the subject, it hardly seems 
necessary to add that no community 
already possessing a library need join a 
library district unless its residents indicate 
their desire to do so at a general or special 
election. The benefits are many, (includ- 
ing even a lower tax rate), and the disad- 
vantages are largely imaginary, but the 
final decision rests with the people them- 
selves. 


INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School, 
under direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tue New York Times Weekly Index of 
Business Activity has long been familiar 
to business men as a useful and graphically 
succinct indication of the current state of 
the business life of the United States. A 
simple analogy would liken it to a chart 
of the thermometer readings or pulse count 
of a human. Librarians have long hoped 
for some equally sensitive instrument which 
would record the state of public library 
activity. A group of research assistants at 
the University of Illinois Library School 
has been at work developing such an index 
for the. State of Illinois. On the following 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


page is the first installment of the Index 
of [Illinois Public Library Circulation 
(called for short the “Illinois Index’’). 
Presented there are the index figures for 
Illinois public library circulation for the 
years 1939 to 1946. The index figures for 
January to December, 1947 will be given 
next month. The index for January, 1948 
will be published in the March issue, and 
each succeeding issue of I/linois Libraries 
will thereafter carry the current index 
figure of Illinois public library circulation. 
This article explains the Index in three 
ways: (1) how the Illinois Index is con- 
structed; (2) how to interpret the Index; 
and (3) how to use the Index. 
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HOW THE ILLINOIS INDEX IS 
CONSTRUCTED 


The “Illinois Index” has been prepared 
and is maintained currently by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School as a service 
for the public libraries of the State of IIli- 
nois, and is published here through the 
courtesy of the Illinois State Library. The 
“Tllinois” Index is designed to answer only 
one question: What is the trend in Illinois 
public library circulation? The annual cir- 
culation figures (books and magazines, fic- 
tion and non-fiction to adults and children, 
combined) were secured for the public 
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libraries in the State of Illinois for the 
years 1939 to 1946; such data were found 
for a total of 288 libraries. The circulation 
figure for each library for each year was 
converted into a percentage of its own 
1939 circulation. This prevented the libra- 
ries with large circulations from dominating 
those with small circulations; each library 
has as much weight in the “Illinois Index” 
as every other library. The average per- 
centage for each year for all 288 libraries 
was then found; and this is offered as the 
best single measure available of the trend 
of Illinois public library circulation. 











CHART 1. ANNUAL INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION, 
1939-46 
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QI is the first quartile; Q2 is the second quartile and median value; Q3 is the third 


quartile. 


_ Solid lines represent the index of circulation of the total group of libraries; broken 
lines represent the index of circulation of the sample group of libraries. The explanation 
of the sample group of libraries will appear in the next issue. 
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TABLE 1. ANNUAL INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION, 




















1939-46 
OES FTP ETN tS 
1939 | 1940] 1941] 1942] 1943] 1944] 1945] 1946 
Ist Quartile ' 100} 103] 101 97| 92 92 94] 938 ist Quartile 
2nd Quartile 100 99| 92 85| 80 78 78 77 2nd Quartile 
3rd Quartile 100} 92 82 76 70| 66| 66| 64— 3rd Quartile 



































The data in this table represent the index of circulation of the total group of libraries, 


as shown by the solid lines in Chart 1. 


HOW TO INTERPRET THE INDEX 


The type of average used is called the 
median (or second quartile). It is so cal- 
culated that exactly one-half or 144 of the 
libraries have rates of circulation higher 
and half or 144 have rates of circulation 
lower than the figure given as the median 
each year. Thus, in 1940, the median rate 
of circulation of 288 Illinois public libraries 
was 99%. This means that half of the 288 
libraries had a recorded circulation in 1940 
which was more than 99% of. their own 
1939 circulation, and half had a recorded 
circulation in 1940 which was less than 
99% of their own 1939 circulation. 

By the calculation of what are called 
quartiles, it is possible to divide the rates 
of circulation for all 288 libraries into four 
parts,; each part containing 25%- of the 
total group of libraries. The median (or 
second quartile) divides the libraries in the 
total group into two equal parts, depending 
on whether their rate of circulation for 
that year exceeds the average for the total 
group or falls short of it. Similarly the 
first quartile for any year is a figure of 
such a value that 25% of the 288 libraries 
can be known to have had higher rates of 
circulation for that year and 75% of the 
libraries to have had lower rates of circu- 
lation. Correspondingly the third quartile 


for any year represents the rate of circula- 
tion for that year which was exceeded by 
75% of the total group of libraries and 
which was in excess of the rates of circu- 
lation reported by 25% of the total group. 
For example, the first quartile in 1946 is 
seen to be 93. This means that 25% of 
the total group of 288 libraries had a cir- 
culation figure in that year which was more 
than 93% of their own 1939 circulation, 
and 75% had a circulation in that year 
which was less than 93% of their own 1939 
circulation. The third quartile value for 
1946 is 64; three-quarters of the total group 
had a circulation over 64% of their own 
1939 circulation, and one-quarter had a 
1946 circulation of less than 64% of their 
own 1939 circulation. 


HOW TO USE THE INDEX 


The value of the “Illinois Index” lies in 
the fact that it allows each library to com- 
pare itself with the other libraries in the 
state in regard to annual circulation. To 
make this comparison, assemble for your 
own library the total circulation figure for 
each year from 1939 to 1946. It does not 
matter if your report year differs from the 
calendar year. For example, if your report 
year runs from May to April (as is true of 
most Illinois libraries) or ends in any 
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month earlier than July, you can use the 
report for that year as roughly equal to the 
circulation for the earlier of the two years 
involved. Such a procedure is not strictly 
accurate but the error is apt to be small. 
Then divide the 1939 circulation figure for 
your library into the circulation figure for 
each of the other years. Move the decimal 
point in your answer two places to the left 
and you have the rates of circulation for 
your library for each year in relation to 
the 1939 circulation as a base equal to 100. 


The last step is to write these rates of 
circulation for your library into the blank 
spaces in Table 1, under the proper year 
and between the printed figures above and 
below your own. Thus suppose that you 
find that the rates of circulation for your 
library are as follows: 101 for 1940, 102 
for 1941, 98 for 1942, 91 for 1943, 95 for 
1944, 93 for 1945, and 90 for 1946. The 
figure 101 should be written in the space 
under 1940 between the second quartile 
(99) and the first quartile (103). The 
figure 102 goes in the space under 1941 
above the first quartile (101), and so on 
for each year, ending with the figure 90 
in the space under 1946 and between the 
second quartile (77) and the first quartile 
(93). The head of this library now knows that 
in the years from 1940 to 1946, the circu- 
lation of his library bears a relationship to 
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his own 1939 circulation higher than the 
rate of circulation achieved by over 50% 
of the other libraries in the state. And in 
three of these years, 1941, 1942, and 1944, 
his library’s rate of circulation in relation 
to the base of 1939 was higher than that 
achieved by over 75% of the other libraries 
of the state. 


It should be stressed that the “Illinois 
Index” does not pretend to explain why 
library circulation fluctuates as it does. 
We all know that during the war, library 
circulation fell off, on the average in IIli- 
nois about 20% at worst (see the median 
for 1944). Certain libraries however did 
not lose as much circulation as others did. 
Knowing where your own library stands in 
comparison with the other libraries in the 
state, it is for you to discover or explain 
the high or low position of your library. 
Needless to say, home circulation of books 
is not the only measure of library use, and 
this index of circulation makes no break- 
down of fiction and non-fiction circulation. 

In the next issue of J/linois Libraries the 
index figures for the months of January to 
December, 1947 will be presented and ex- 
plained. If you have any comments or 
questions about the interpretation or use of 
this Illinois Index, please write to the 
University of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Committee Chairmen—1947-1948 


Budget: 
Elections: 


George B. Brown, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 
Elda Columbo, Chicago Public Library, Chicago. 


Membership: Ruth Hardin, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield. 
Nominating: Mrs. Emily Minter Campbell, DeKalb Public Library, DeKalb. 


Public Relations: 
Revisions: 
Resolutions: 


Miss Von Dieckhaus, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Mrs. Lucy Errett, Kewanee Public Library, Kewanee. 
Father Redmond Burke, 6219 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Board Chairmen 


Certification: 


Robert B. Downs, Director, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Planning Board: Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Oct.-Dec., 1947 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Appellate court 
Court reports, v. 331, 1947. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 

Credit union news, v. 5, no. 3-4, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 1; Monthly bul., v. 23, no. 8, Nov. 
1; Report for the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1944 & ending June 30, 1946; 
Statement showing resources & liabilities 
of Ill. state banks at close of business 
June 30, 1947. 


Illinois—Civil service commission 
Ill. civil service news, v. 1, nos. 2-3, Oct.- 
Nov. 1947. 


Illinois—Commerce commission — Research 
& statistics engineering div. 
Monthly summary of electric sales in IIL, 
Aug.-Sept.; Monthly summary of gas 
sales in Ill., Aug.-Sept.; Prel. rept of 
electric sales to ultimate consumers, 
Sept.-Oct. 1947. 
Illinois — Communicable diseases, Division 
of 
Weekly rept, nos. 35-49, Aug. 30-Dec. 6, 
1947. 
Illinois—Finance, Department of 
Complete text of appropriations, regular 
session 65th G. A., biennium 1947-1949. 
1947, 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Bulletin, no. 71, Use of Illinois coal for 
production of metallurgical coke, by F. 
H. Reed & others; Ill. petroleum, no. 56, 
Oil & gas development in IIl. in 1946, by 
A. H. Bell & V. Kline, Oct. 11; Oil & 
gas drilling rept, nos. 131-132, Sept.-Oct. 
1947. 

Illinois—Governor 
Proclamation by Gov. Dwight H. Green 
designating the week of Oct. 5 to 11, 
1947, as Fire prevention week. 1947. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bul., v. 13, nos. 9-10, Sept.- 
Oct. 1947. 


Illinois — Hospitalization & medical care 
commission 
Rept of Hospitalization & medical care 
commission (appointed under authority 
of S. B. no. 336, enacted by the 64th 
G. A.) 1947. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Ill. labor bul., v. 8, no. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 
1947. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Laws of Ill. relating to negotiable in- 
struments in force July 1, 1947; Laws of 
the state of Ill. enacted by the 65th 
G. A. at the regular biennial session, 
1947. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bul., nos. 123-125, Oct. 1-Dec. 10, 
1947; Public aid in IIl., v. 14, nos. 8-10, 
Aug.-Oct. 1947; Index for 1946. 1947. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Ill. health messenger, v. 19, nos. 17-22, 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15, 1947. 


Illinois—Public health education, Division 
of 
Blithe, better living in Ill. thru health 
education, v. 1, nos. 1-3, Oct.-Dec. 1947. 
Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Educational press 
Sept.-Nov. 1947. 
Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Welfare bul., v. 38, nos. 8-10, Aug.-Oct. 
1947. 
Illinois — Public welfare, Dept. of — Re- 
search & statistics, Div. of 
Statistical summary, Aug.-Oct. 1947. 


bul., nos. 403-405, 
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Illinois—Public works & buildings, Depart- 
ment of 
Ill. public works, v. 5, no. 3, Autumn 
issue, 1947; New Salem; a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln, 6th ed., 1947. 
Illinois—Secretary of state 
Ill. 1948 primary & election calendar; 
Ill. 1947-48 judicial - congressional - sena- 
torial apportionment maps & descrip- 
tions; 1947, 
Illinois—State museum 
The living museum, v. 9, nos. 5-7, Sept.- 
Nov. 1947. 
Illinois—State police & Ill. ass’n of chief of 
police 
Ill. policeman & police jour., v. 13, nos. 
7-10, July-Oct. 1947. 
Illinois—Supreme court 
Ill. official reporter, v. 397, nos. 3-v. 398, 
no. 3, Sept. 10-Dec. 3, 1947; Reports of 
cases, v. 386, 1947. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly rept, Aug. 31-Sept. 30, 1947. 
Illinois—University—Committee on admis- 
sions from secondary schools 
Report for the year 1946-1947. 
1947. ° 
Illinois—University—Economic & business 
research bureau 
Ill. business review, v. 4, nos. 9-10, Sept.- 
Oct. 1947. 
Illinois—University — Educational research, 
Bureau of 
* Bul., no. 63, Using advisory councils in 
agricultural education, by H. M. Ham- 
lin; Cire., no. 59, A guide to school re- 
organization in IIll., by M. R. Sumption 
& H. D. Beem. 1947. 
Illinois—University — Extension service in 
agriculture & home economics 
Books for pleasure & profit, selected by 
Prof. Anne M. Boyd, Univ. of Ill. Li- 
brary school; Circ. 618, Freezing cooked 
& prepared foods, by R. F. Owen & 
others; Ill. ext. mews-messenger, v. 12, 
nos. 8-11, Aug.-Nov.; Ill. farm economics, 
nos. 146-149, July-Oct.; List of one-act 
plays for use in the rural drama festi- 
vals & for general use by rural groups, 
arr. by D. E. Lindstrom & E. H. Reg- 
nier, rev. 1947; Program aids & sugges- 
tions for the community leader, Sept. 23, 
Nov. 1, 1947. . 
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Illinois — University — Institute of aeron- 
autics 
Bul., no. 1, Municipal airport manage- 
ment, by L. A. Bryan. 1947. 
Illinois—University—Institute of labor & 
industrial relations 
Bul., v. 1, no. 4, Sept. 1947, Collective 
bargaining by foremen. 
Illinois—Veterans commission 
Directory of Ill. colleges & universities, 
1946; Ill. mobilizes for its veterans, v. 6, 
no. 2, Oct. 1947. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Ill. vocational progress, v. 5, no. 1, Sept. 
1947; Manual of procedures for vocational 
training for veterans; Manual of pro- 
cedures for vocational training for vet- 
erans in business occupations & trade & 
industrial occupations. 1946, 1947. 

Illinois—Water survey 
Bul., no. 37, Causes & effects of sedimen- 
tation in Lake Decatur, by C. B. Brown 
& others. 1947. 

Illinois society of architects 
Monthly bul., v. 32, nos. 3-4, Sept.-Oct. 
1947. 

Illinois society for professional engineering 
Ill. engineer, v. 23, nos. 9-11, Sept.-Nov.; 
Membership directory, 1947. 

Illinois state archaeological society 
Jour.; v. 5, no. 2, Oct. 1947. 


Illinois state bar association 
Ill. bar jour.; v. 36, nos. 1-3, Sept.-Oct.; 
Roster of members, July 1; Supp. to 
roster of members, Nov. 15, 1947. 
Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter; v. 33, nos. 21-35, 
Aug. 23-Nov. 15, 1947. 
Illinois state historical society 
Journal: v. 40, no. 3, Sept. 1947. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Ill. horticulture, v. 36, no. 4, Nov.; News 
letter, no. 7, Oct.; Transactions, 91st an- 
nual convention, Dec. 9-11, 1946. 1947. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 6, no. 4, Oct. 1947. 


Navy club of the U. S. A.—Illinois squad- 
ron 

Illinois squadron news: v. 1, no. 3, Oct.; 

The quarterdeck, v. 5-11, Aug.-Nov. 1947. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MiriAM HERRON, Editor* 
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4TH ANNUAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCES, 1947 


Greatly increased interest in the field of 
elementary school library service character- 
ize the 1947 groups of school library con- 
ferences, held at ten places in [Illinois 
during October and November. 

For the second year Chicago and the 
metropolitan area planned separate elemen- 
tary and high school meetings, while five 
other areas held one or more divided 
sessions. 

Dates, places, hosts, and types of meet- 
ings were as follows: 

Oct. 21—Carthage. Carthage High School. 

General. 

Oct. 22—Springfield. Springfield Schools. 

A.M. Divided session; P.M. General. 
Oct. 23—Alton. Alton Schools. General. 
Oct. 28—Urbana. Urbana Schools. One 

divided session. 

Oct. 29—Benton. Benton Twp. H. S., Ben- 
ton Public Library. General. 
Oct. 30—Lawrenceville. Lawrenceville Twp. 

H. S. Two divided sessions. 

Nov. 4—Kewanee. Kewanee Schools. One 
divided session. 

Nov. 5—Oregon. Oregon Comm. H. S. Two 
divided sessions. 

Nov. 6—Glen Ellyn. Glenbard Twp. H. S&S. 

High School. 

Nov. 6—Chicago. Onahan School. Elemen- 
tary. 

Although each meeting was locally 
planned its program was built on a com- 
mon theme: “The School Library as a 
Reading Center.” The type of program 
varied according to its area, but nearly all 
groups emphasized audience discussion. 

“It’s your conference—your bull session. 
You get according to what you give.” 
Spoken by a host administrator, these 


words well expressed the purpose of the 
conferences: namely, to think together on 
common and individual problems. 
Although some definite answers and sug- 
gestions resulted, the purpose of the meet- 
ings was not “so much to answer questions 
as to raise them.” We hope that each 
school administrator, teacher, or librarian 
asked himself: “How does my _ school 
library function as a reading center?” 
Attendance at the ten conferences was 
over 1,100 which was about 40% above 
that of 1946, and the highest of any year 
in which meetings have been held. 
Distribution of attendance:* 


School librarians (including teacher- 
IE cc canaccecdueaeeadnee 54% 

ee eer 5% 

Administrators and teachers (including 
county superintendents and super- 


Sr - ductabaacaveancabedase aks 34% 
Elementary attendance .............. 40% 
High school attendance.............. 60% 


Overall plans for the 1947 group of 
meetings were initiated by the Office of 
Public Instruction and the Illinois State 
Library. Cooperating groups were the IIli- 
nois Association of High School Librarians, 
the University of Illinois Library School, 
University of Chicago Library School, IIli- 
nois State University (Library Depart- 
ment), Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 
Board of Education, and Illinois Library 
Association (School and Children’s Sec- 
tion). 

Chief credit for the success of the meet- 
ings is due to the zeal and interest of the 


* Approximate percentages. In the elementary 
field, particularly, interpretation of the term 
teacher-librarian varies with the school. 
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local planning committees, the hospitality 
of the host schools and libraries, and the 
generosity of the program personnel. 140 
librarians, administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, and interested persons appeared on 
the programs as speakers, panel partici- 
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pants, discussion leaders or program chair- 
men. It is not possible nor feasible to re- 
produce each person’s individual contribu- 
tion, but most of the main points have 
been covered by the talks, summaries and 
outlines which follow. 





High School Session, School Library Conference, Springfield High School Library, 
Springfield. Ill. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A READING CENTER 
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AS THE ADMINISTRATOR REGARDS THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS 
A READING CENTER 


By Dr. HEROLD C. HuNntT* 


In its ever-expanding role, education is 
continually adding services designed to 
contribute to and to round out the de- 
velopment of the individual child. One of 
the more recent of these “service” addi- 
tions, particularly on the elementary 
school level is the school library. The 
library is a true service agency in every 
sense of the word. It operates for the ad- 
vancement. of the educational objectives 
of the school and its existence serves the 
interests and needs of each pupil individu- 
ally, while it enriches and enhances the 
total educational program. 

Reading is the basic tool upon which 
much of the child’s educational progress 
depends. While it is agreed that first- 
hand experience—living—provides the true 
education, it is also recognized that many 
of the experiences necessary for full un- 
derstanding, recognition and appreciation 
are not possible of first-hand contact and 
must find familiarity vicariously through 
reading. Thus it is evident that an early 
and an extremely important responsibility 
of the school is to teach the child to read. 
With competence in that area he can 
achieve his fullest development, for he is 
able to round out his experiences by read- 
ing of these phases of living which can- 
not be brought into his day-by-day 
activities. 

There are, we are all aware, two distinct 
phases in learning to read. There is first 
the mastery of the mechanics of reading. 
No matter how far removed today’s meth- 
ods may be from the earlier learning of 
letters, syllables and words, there still re- 
mains the basic teaching of the funda- 
mentals of how to read. With the merest 


* General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


beginning of this process accomplished, 
however, the second phase immediately 
has an opportunity to become operative, 
and if the service is available the child’s 
rapid progress in reading development is 
assured. This second phase is developed 
largely through the library where, actually, 
the child learns to read for himself, where 
the reading habit is developed, where in- 
terest in reading is stimulated and where 
the true enjoyment and satisfaction that 
come from reading are discovered. 

And so daily the recognition is growing— 
the recognition of the library as an integral 
part of the educational program. It is, in 
the elementary school especially, the 
laboratory in which  classroom-learned 
skills are tried out and perfected through 
practices; it is the locale for implementa- 
tion of more formal procedures; it is the 
proving ground for evaluating preferences; 
it is the center for purposeful “quiet 
recreation” and for the awakening of 
avocational interest; it is the heart of the 
educational program for it serves and ad- 
vances it in its every aspect. 


In 1941 a Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Library Association developed a 
Statement of principles and purposes of the 
school library. In this statement the basic 
principles governing the establishment and 
operation of a school library are these: 

The School library is an essential ele- 
ment in the school program; the basic pur- 
pose of the school library is identical with 
the basic purpose of the school itself. 

School library service, being an essen- 
tial part of the school program, is basically, 
a responsibility of the school district. 

The distinctive purpose of the school 
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library within the total complex of the 
work of the school is that of helping chil- 
dren and young people to develop abilities 
and habits of purposefully using books 
and libraries in attaining their goals of 
living. 

The school library program should carry 
out the purposes of sharing in the whole 
school program and of encouraging the 
effective use of books and libraries by pro- 
viding individual service to individual 
children through reading guidance, ample 
reading materials, and library experierice. 
Three essential factors without which a 
school library does not exist are: (1) The 
librarian, (2) The book collection, and (3) 
the library quarters. A school library does 
not become effective without the informed 
and constructive participation of many 
persons within the school system in addi- 
tion to the librarian and the pupils, in- 
cluding especially: (1) the superintendent 
of schools and the central administrative 
staff, (2) principals of school buildings, and 
(3) the classroom teachers. School libraries 
and the public library should work together 
to provide a coordinated and complete 
library service to school children without 
necessary duplication of activities. 


State leadership, operating under ade- 
quate state laws and regulations and work- 
ing in cooperation with local groups, is 
essential in performing certain promotional, 
advisory, administrative, and coordinating 
services not otherwise available to local 
school libraries. 

In line with these principles, the purpose 
of the school library are to: 


1. Participate effectively in the school 
program as it strives to meet the needs 
of pupils, teachers, parents and other 
community members. 


2. Provide boys and girls with the library 
materials and services most appropriate 
and most meaningful in their growth 
and development as individuals. 


3. Stimulate and guide pupils in all phases 
of their reading that they may find in- 
creasing enjoyment and satisfaction and 
may grow in critical judgment and ap- 
preciation. 
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4. Provide an opportunity through library 
experiences for boys and girls to de- 
velop helpful interests, to make satis- 
factory personal adjustments, and to 
acquire desirable social attitudes. 


5. Help children and young people to be- 
come skillful and discriminating users 
of libraries and of printed and audio- 
visual materials. 


6. Introduce pupils to community libra- 
ries as early as possible and cooperate 
with those libraries in their efforts to 
encourage continuing education and 
cultural growth. 


7. Work with teachers in the selection and 
use of all types of library materials 
which contribute to the teaching pro- 
gram. 


8. Participate with other teachers and ad- 
ministrators in programs for the con- 
tinuing professional and cultural growth 
of the school staff. 


9. Cooperate with other librarians and 
community leaders in planning and de- 
veloping an over-all library program 
for the community or area. 


From the school administrator’s point of 
view, the educational program that reflects 
good administration is the one which can 
be recognized to be in the process of 
developing effective, useful citizens. Since 
such a process involves the growth and 
development of children both as individ- 
ua!'s and as members of a social group, the 
effectiveness of those children in the areas 
of self-realization, economic efficiency, 
civic responsibility and human relation- 
ships is the indication of the effectiveness 
of the administration of the school. The 
success of the educational program and the 
realization of the purposes of education are 
so basically tied up with ability to read 
that it is the interest of the educational 
administration to see that everything pos- 
sible is done to develop reading skill. In 
its assistance toward such development the 
library is an important factor and more 
and more is the administrator coming to 
rely on it. 

We recognize, therefore, in the elemen- 
tary school library a powerful force for the 
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improvement of reading ability among 
school pupils. Improvement of reading 
ability, we know, tends to raise the gen- 
eral level of scholarship. 


We recognize in the elementary school 
library also a means of assisting in the de- 
velopment of discrimination, taste and ap- 
preciation in personal reading interest. 
Only by experience with many books can 
the child learn to evaluate them—for ac- 
curacy, for quality of style and content, 
and for contribution to knowledge and in- 
formation and to the culture. 


We recognize in the elementary school 
library, too, a source for the establishment 
of the reading habit—reading for study and 
reading for fun. This is an important 
part of the individual development. 

And there are other educational develop- 
ments which are fostered through access to 
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the school library. Included among these 
are foundations in research techniques. 
Learning to use the card catalog and the 
reference books to be found in every 
library is an important introduction to the 
whole area of. research study and irivesti- 
gation. Likewise provided by the library 
are opportunities for browsing and scan- 
ning, both of which contribute materially 
to the improvement of reading ability and 
ultimate reading efficiency. 

It is indeed evident that the school ad- 
ministration views the library and espe- 
cially the elementary school library, as a 
source of decided benefit to the entire edu- 
cational program. To be able to read bet- 
ter means greater progress in all elementary 
school subjects. Where there is a library 
there is the open door to the enrichment 
and the implementation that make for 
reading growth and educational competency. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL READING PROGRAM#* 


1. Mastery of reading skills. 

2. Familiarity with various forms of literary art. 

3. Disposition to read for fun. : 
4. Development of serious interests and purposes through reading. 
5. Acquaintance with some book in every art and science. 

6. Effective use of reference material. 

7. Acquaintance with adult ideas in life. 

8. Recognition of authors and characters in biography and fiction. 
9. Balanced judgment and emotional stability. 

10. Vicarious experiences. 


THE LIBRARIAN AS AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER* 


By MARGUERITE WALTER DAHLT 


Life has a way of disciplining buck 
passers and gripers. I feel today as I felt 
years ago, when after teaching engineering 
mathematics in college for a number of 
years and heaping much abuse on fifth 


*From a talk given by Vera Goessling, Head 
Librarian Centralia Township High School and 
Junior College, at the School Library Conference, 
Benton. 

* Presented at the School Library Conference, 
Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn. 

+ Librarian, Crystal Lake Community High 
School. 


grade teachers for not instilling in the 
heads of their pupils a holy respect for the 
mathematics of fractions, I came out of 
the scramble of the depression teaching 
fifth grade. 


Today my words are again coming back 
at me. How many years I have sat down 
there and griped at the awful tripe being 
dished out by speakers at educational con- 
ventions. You possibly have guessed by 
now my reason for asking that this be 
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mostly a discussion period instead of the 
three quarters of an hour speech requested. 


Then, too, it is well for librarians to be 
among the leaders who are using this new 
method of procedure for educational con- 
ventions. For many long years educators 
have listened to speeches, and speeches, 
and more speeches: some good, some bad, 
most dull. Some now are beginning to 
realize the truth of democracy, that the 
best progress is built up by induction. . . 
on the active contribution of the individ- 
uals involved . - not passed down by 
so called authorities who sometimes them- 
selves have never experienced the situation 
for which they so freely give advice. 


You folks who attended the ASCD con- 
vention in Chicago last spring found this 
method of group discussion used ex- 
tensively. How many of you librarians 
were there? Can you name those from 
your school who attended? Would I be too 
far wrong in intimating that some libra- 
rians might not even recognize this division 
of the NEA (The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development) by its 
common title, the ASCD? These questions 
and the answers in your minds point up 
that which I wish to discuss. Today with 
all the intense pressure on education to 
wake up, come out of its rut, and meet the 
needs of the students, there is demand that 
each individual in the school system take 
his full responsibility for leadership. In 
mentioning the ASCD to you, I hoped to 
show that the librarian, who again and 
again is mentioned in educational literature 
as the key person in curriculum construc- 
tion, often just isn’t there. She is not only 
not there on the committees for curriculum 
revision, but she, herself, has not directed 
either her training or her interest toward 
such things as curriculum building, methods 
of instruction in the subject fields, or such 
things that deal directly with the education 
of the child in our schools. 


It is well for librarians to see the doors 
that are open to them. Too long we have 
thought of ourselves as glorified office help 
or the answer to an English teacher’s 
prayer. Too long we have griped at all 
those funny things that teachers do in and 
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to the library; have panned the superin- 
tendent for his lack of sympathy and 
leadership; and wailed at the gravy being 
so generously ladled out to the athletic de- 
partment—yet haven’t seen that our own 
seat in the sun is generally vacant. 


I would like to read you a quotation 
that illustrates what I am trying to put 
across. “The development of the best pos- 
sible curricular experiences should be a co- 
operative venture of all professional per- 
sonnel. The library and the librarian 
should play an important role in the en- 
richment of learning experiences. The 
librarian should serve on planning com- 
mittees as consultant and should make the 
library a clearing house for materials.’’* 


Authorities in the field of education 
have for years been placing the librarian 
among the educational leaders in the 
school. The quotation I just read to you 
was from Coulbourn, Administering the 
School Library. It was written by a school 
administrator for school administrators. If 
you, in these five years since the book 
came out, have called it to the attention of 
your superintendent and gotten no results, 
it is time you again gave it to him for re- 
quired reading. Don’t forget that Coul- 
bourn as well as others, place the library 
education of the superintendent 
hands. 


Let me give you another quotation. This 
one is from Brink, Directing Study Activi- 
ties, published in °37. This book is used 
as basic material in training teachers and 
supervisors for high schools. As each large 
unit in the subject fields of high school 
education is presented, library objectives 
are stressed. Then he says, “Without 
aggressive leadership, the library objectives 
previously mentioned are impossible of at- 
tainment. . Yet some one individual 
must assume responsibility for providing 
wise leadership within the school. The 
individual who is best qualified from the 
standpoint of broad general training, spe- 
cialized library training, and personality is 
the school librarian. Her contacts with ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and pupils are prob- 


in our 


* Coulbourn; - John. 


Administering the School 
Library. Educational. 


Published 1942, p. 102. 
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ably equalled by few other educational 
workers.” * 

This sounds to me as if he is saying 
that every class from shop to college prep 
must have library objectives, and the proper 
person to see that each of those teachers 
now on our faculties attain these objectives 
is the’ librarian. 

A rather large order, isn’t it? I do not 
know the answers to the questions now in 
your minds. I can only refer you to the 
time set up for discussion, urge you to 
ask questions there, and let this power- 
house of ability, education and experience 
sitting in front of me give the answers. 


I have been asked to tell of some of 
the things we have done in Crystal Lake. 
As I do so, I hope you will be thinking 
of contributions you can make from your 
library situation. In Crystal Lake with a 
school enrollment of only 450 and a library 
that seats 86, it is possible for each stu- 
dent to come to the library instead of the 
study hall twice a day if he so chooses. 
We average about half that number daily, 
and so have ample room for the many 
classes held in the library. About 750 of 
our 5000 books are reference books, and 
we supplement our general collection by 
huge borrowings from the Gail Borden 
Public Library in Elgin, the Chicago Public, 
the State Library and even the Library of 
Congress. We subscribe to 62 magazines 
and keep those listed in the Readers’ Guide, 
for ten years. These are so arranged that 
a specific reference can be instantly located, 
and the material is circulated as to time 
and number as needed. The librarian is 
assisted by full time, compensated clerical 
help. 

With this brief survey of our school as 
a background, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the mimeographed sheet you were 
given when you came in, headed: Jn order 
to make the library a reading center.* Here 
is a listing of some of the things that need 
to be done to help solve this big: problem. 
I will talk about a few of these points, 
and hope that this outline will help in the 


* Brink, W. G. Directing Study Activities in 
oe ad Schools. Doubleday, 1937. Pages 
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discussion period. You may not be having 
any difficulty with any of these problems, 
but if you are, I would like to suggest 
that you start your solution by first hiring 
Wayne McCleery as your superintendent, 
then add about half of our Crystal Lake 
faculty. Seriously, though, as I went over 
the topic for today and studied more ob- 
jectively our situation at Crystal Lake, the 
more convinced I became that a large num- 
ber of our so called library projects origi- 
nated outside of the library. 

Under the first topic of getting the sup- 
port and co-operation of the administration, 
I have already mentioned giving your su- 
perintendent Coulbourn’s Administering the 
School Library to read. This will do a lot 
towards making him library minded. But 
where are your administrators today? Why 
aren’t they here? You shouldn’t think of 
coming to a library clinic or convention 
without dragging him along, any more 
than the athletic people would think of 
leaving him home when they go gallivant- 
ing around the country. I grant you yours 
may not be as congenial as mine, but he’s 
a good man to know when your budget 
needs bolstering. 

Some years ago Mr. McCleery established 
the practice of having each teacher describe 
his educational activities in our school to 
the school board at their regular meetings. 
My turn came this last September, and, as 
a result, a special appropriation was given 
to the library that almost doubled the 
budget. So you see point three, how to get 
sufficient financial support, ties in with 
point one, contacting the school board. One 
thing we did try in Crystal Lake a few 
years ago that almost caused a riot was to 
compare the amount of money spent for 
washing towels in the athletic department 
with the library budget. When life gets 
dull around your school you might try that 
one. 

All of you are probably acquainted with 
the pamphlet published by the State De- 
partment of Education called Recognition 
and Accrediting of [Illinois Secondary 
Schools. In talking over your need for 
more trained librarians on the staff (I’m 


* Included at end of Mrs. Dahl’s discussion. 
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taking it for granted that such a need is 
common) with your administrator, it is 
well to know that the 1946-47 edition states 
that “Any program for the future envisages 
a full-time librarian with professional train- 
ing in all schools having an enrollment of 
200 pupils and over. Until further notice 
from the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Office of the 
High School Visitor, the qualifications of 
a librarian and a teacher-librarian shall be 
as follows: Item A. Schools enrolling more 
than 400 pupils. In schools enrolling more 
than 400 pupils, the high school library is 
under the direction of a High School Li- 
brarian. . . . (It is suggested that an as- 
sistant librarian with full time professional 
training in library science be employed in 
schools enrolling over 800 pupils, and an 
additional assistant for the major fraction 


of every additional 1000 pupils enrolled 


above 800 pupils.)” 


Let us consider point six: How to get 
the librarian on proper Committees. In our 
schools he who complains to the adminis- 
trator usually gets put on a committee to 
remedy the matter. I complain a lot and 
appropriately pay for it. It might have 
been wiser to have kept quiet on such 
topics as social life of students or Sex edu- 
cation in the curriculum, but sometimes 
one wins the jackpot. Last year I was 
chairman of the In-service-training com- 
mittee and the Faculty-meeting committee. 
In the latter as presiding officer of all 
faculty meetings I had a grand opportunity 
to promote the library in the school, and 
on the In-service-training committee the 
door was wide open. 


Number seven, How to free the librarian 
from routine duties, is one of our newer 
achievements at Crystal Lake. The com- 
mercial depaprtment started a cooperative 
work program last year. I did not have 
any difficulty proving that the library 
could give the best type of practical ex- 
perience to these commercial students. Now 
I have two students, one all morning, one 
all afternoon, and they each receive two 
credits for this. For the life of me I can’t 
figure out why I was so stupid as to ask 
for only two. 
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Now let’s start on the faculty. There 
isn’t much you can do about the college 
education of the faculty members you al- 
ready have. Nevertheless library organiza- 
tions should let their weight be felt in the 
field of teacher training. On the other 
hand librarians who are not familiar with 
the subject content of all high school sub- 
jects are deficient in serving the whole 
school. And if we are going to be a proper 
support to our administrative officers 
shouldn’t we be familiar with basic educa- 
tional philosophy as well as understand the 
work of such personnel as the superinten- 
dent, principals, deans, supervisors, etc.? 

I listed dozens of things under, What 
services the library can give the faculty 
that will increase their interest in and 
knowledge of the library, then weeded out 


the more obvious ones, and will mention - 


only three. On a manila filing folder I keep 
a simple chart of the teaching topics of 
most teachers. In this way I am able to 
keep our publicity and suggestions of teach- 
ing materials up-to-date. Weekly trips are 
made to the Gail Borden Public Library in 
Elgin where books are borrowed for both 
the professional and personal needs of the 
faculty. Browsing around through the open 
shelves many books are found that would 
interest our teachers and these are taken 
to them for examination. The best way 
to keep the faculty interested in the library 
and up-to-date on their teaching materials 
or their interest fields is to write them 
notes announcing the arrival of all such 
materials. These, written on three by five 
cards, are often kept on file by the teacher 
giving him a ready reference as need arises. 


Some of the things we have tried in 
Crystal Lake are loaded with dynamite. 
Under point four, What use can be made 
of surveys, summer workshops, faculty meet- 
ings, etc. I will tell you about two sur- 
veys and a faculty meeting. Some years 
ago a survey was made of the students 
withdrawing fiction books from the library. 
This was then checked against class mem- 
bership. It showed, for example, that Mr. 
Curtiss’ economic geography class had each 
taken at least one fiction book from the 
library during the year. On the other hand, 
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it showed that some classes in English had 
as high as fifty percent of their members 
who had not checked out a single fiction 
book in the whole year. This information 
was high powered explosive,—and it ex- 
ploded! But our students began to read 
books. 


The second survey is the attendance rec- 
ords we keep. I brought this copy of our 
first six weeks of this year. Here is an 
alphabetical listing of all the students with 
a square after each name for each day of 
the six weeks period. Here the number of 
the period or periods when that student 
was in the library is recorded. Needless to 
say all this routine work is done by stu- 
dents. The summaries at the end of the 
six weeks period are interesting for we are 
able to make reports to the deans, of stu- 
dents using the library excessively and fail- 
ing in their subjects, and to contact those 
students who have not been in the library 
to find out why. This information is made 
available to the faculty, they being most 
interested in the failures loafing in the li- 
brary, while the library was most concerned 
about the quality of library service which 
evidently does not meet the needs of some 
students. 


The booklet How to make the library the 
center of the schooi life which was given 
out as you came into this meeting was 
used as the basis for a faculty meeting. 
This project originated outside the library 
and was put on by a committee of faculty 
members, students, and the librarian. It 
was the first faculty meeting to use students 
and the practice has continued these three 
years since then. You might be interested 
in knowing that two of these faculty mem- 
bers named on the cover of the booklet 
were non-library users. One still is. The 
Mr. Njaa is our exchange teacher in Eng- 
land just now. In preparing this faculty 
meeting we searched through educational 
literature for quotations that would bring 
out the topics we wished discussed, rather 
than trying to air our personal prejudices. 
Examining the solutions set up by authori- 
ties for these library problems was stimu- 
lating to all. Coulbourn was used often. 
This material proved so worth-while that 
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the faculty voted to have an extra meeting 
to finish the discussion. (Here followed an 
information discussion of the booklet.)* 

(Attention was called to the six weeks 
reports which had been passed out. Men- 
tion being made that these now were being 
presented to both the school board and the 
faculty.) 

(Meeting ended informally with discus- 
sion of what was done in other schools.) 


LIBRARY REPORT 
SECOND SIX WEEKS 





1946-47 
ATTENDANCE 
ES th eee Nios aaa eehaee ees 6,964 
Be SOND: nbn cn dduceseneess 258 
Percentage of Student Body...... 56% 
CIRCULATION 
DEE. icacunwannsansneanewe 115 
PEE sccnbnesmnveonenaaeas 192 
PE -ceene cect sakdvetented aad 505 
Pe DED cs ccussaseeyconaus 1,165 
TL. & ccd nddenneomeresaes 1,977 
Average Book Per Pupil........... 4.3 
Number of Classes Held in the Li- 
BE vinccctevoecesceaseceenwees 36 


The library has been humming with ac- 
tivity. Over a thousand more people have 
been in the library this past six weeks 
than in any other similar period since the 
library. began totaling six week reports in 
1943. Use of the library depends greatly 
on teaching methods. Old fashioned text 
book teaching does not fill a library with 
students each intent on solving his individ- 
ual problem. Credit for this fine display 
of superior teaching goes this six weeks to 
Mr. Newman in cooperation with the 
teachers of freshman English in presenting 
the vocational guidance unit. Miss Vest- 
ling also should receive special mention for 
her fine use of the Library in presenting 
the poetry unit. 

The librarian attended the library clinic 
at New Trier High School on November 


* The Crystal Lake Community High School 
still has a limited number of the booklet referred 
to by Mrs. Dahl. Interested librarians or admin- 
istrators should write for “How to Make the Li- 
brary the Center of School Life.” 
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7th. The topic “The Library and The 
Guidance Program” was interesting and 
worth while. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MARGUERITE WALTER DAHL, 
Librarian. 


IN ORDER TO MAKE THE LIBRARY 
THE READING CENTER OF THE 
SCHOOL, WE MUST 


I—Get the support and cooperation of 
the administration. 
1—How to make the administration 
officers library minded. 
2—How to contact the school board. 
3—How to get sufficient financial sup- 
port. 
4—How to get the proper number of 
trained librarians. 
5—How to get adequate room. 
6—How to get the librarian placed on 
proper committees. 
7—How to free the librarian from 
routine duties. 
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II—Make library users of the faculty. 

1—How to secure the proper training 
of teachers. 

2—What background courses in edu- 
cation should the librarian have? 

3—What services can the library give 
the faculty to increase their in- 
terest in and use of the library. 

4—What use can be made of surveys, 
summer workshops, faculty meet- 
ings, etc. 

5—What use can be made of frequent 
library reports. 

6—How can we increase the teacher’s 
familiarity with the library hold- 
ings. 


III—Arouse the interest of students in the 

library. 

1—How to secure cooperation of stu- 
dents in library growth. 

2—What library services can be given 
to students in preparing lessons. 

3—What methods and devices can be 
used for developing individual in- 
terests. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE READING PROGRAM BY THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


By VirGINnIA BuURKEY KELLERt 


Since the library is the reading center in 
many schools and should naturally be so in 
all schools, its contribution to the reading 
program is infinite in scope. The philoso- 
phy of the school and the physical set-up 
of the library help to determine these con- 
tributions. But all libraries may make cer- 
tain contributions to the reading program 
irrespective of their set-up. 

One thing upon which we shall surely all 
agree, is that if we are to cope successfully 
with the complexity of our life today—in 
the home, in the school, in the community, 
in the state, in the nation, and in the world, 
or internationally—we must equip ourselves 
with abundant knowledge much of which 
must come from extensive reading. The 
weight of citizenship is heavy upon us. We 


* Presented at the School Library Conference, 
Kewanee. 
+ Teacher-librarian, Toulon Twp. H. S. 


can say with Dr. Brooks’ Emeny, “It is the 
essence of democracy that the people de- 
cide on foreign policy; it is the peril of 
democracy that they decide in ignorance.” 

Yet according to a rather recent survey 
by Henry Link and Harry Arthur Hopf we 
find that only half of our adults are active 
readers. This is probably a much better 
record than ever before in history but it 
does not mean that we can slow down in 
our library program; democracy depends 
upon all of its citizens being well informed, 
not half of them. We still have a long 
way to go in establishing the library habit 
in school so that it carries over into 
adulthood. 

According to the same survey, most of 
our adult readers prefer magazines and 
newspapers to books. We find the same 
result in our college and school surveys. 
75% of the students at Rutgers University 
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listed magazines as their favorite sources 
of information, giving as reasons that “they 
are clear, concise, down to earth and easy 
to understand”—while books were reported 
as useful for supplementary reading when 
interest in a subject had been aroused by 
a magazine. 

According to a questionnaire in our own 
school, about 40% more time was spent by 
our own students on the reading of magas« 
zines and newspapers than on books. 

In the light of these trends in reading, 
perhaps we could contribute to the reading 
program to a greater extent if we spent a 
larger share of our library budget on 
periodicals than is ordinarily spent. Per- 
haps we are too conservative in this field. 
If there is a demand among our pupils for 
such reading then we must satisfy it. 
Otherwise we shall not be taking full ad- 
vantage of our opportunity to contribute 
to the reading program. 

With more and more magazines being 
published each year, and in the light of the 
ever changing character of magazines, the 
matter of magazine selection becomes a 
difficult problem for some librarians, one 
that demands a great deal of time and 
much knowledge of magazines. I feel that 
for some of us with limited knowledge as 
well as limited time, we can well turn to 
experts for help such as Laura Martin in 
her book, Magazines for School Libraries. 

I am also lead to believe, by these and 
other surveys, that we have too few news- 
papers in our libraries. Our survey re- 
vealed that almost all of our students read 
newspapers daily. Recommendations sug- 
gest at least one newspaper daily for small 
libraries. Can we ever afford to risk ex- 
posing our students to a single view point? 
If our budget will not allow for further 
newspaper subscriptions, we must devise 
some other method of making more news- 
papers available to our students. Here is 
a suggestion which might work for some of 
you. The average family reads the paper 
the day of its publication. The next day 
it is useless to them. Why not arrange 
with faculty members to bring their papers 
to the school library the next day after 
publication? Perhaps some students would 
be willing to cooperate also, and in this 
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manner six or eight different newspapers 
may be in our libraries and our budget 
money may be used for the purchase of a 
subscription to some non-partisan paper of 
good repute. 

Book selection plays a very important 
role in the reading program. In order for 
the book collection to be of the greatest 
attraction, I believe that both teachers and 
pupils should help in the selections. Our 
collection must satisfy all interests and 
must aid all departments. But let us not 
spend money rounding out our book col- 
lection just for the sake of rounding it out! 
We must see that our books are used; if 
not, let us spend money on the type of 
book which is used. 

Many of our books would be used if the 
student or the teacher were aware of them. 
It is one thing to have a collection and 
another to have a collection that is used. 
Advertising plays an important part in our 
lives today. Mi£illions of dollars would not 
be spent yearly on advertising unless it 
paid dividends. Let us take a_ lesson. 
Spend, if not money, time advertising 
books. 

Keep the students constantly aware of 
the library through bulletin board displays 
in the library, in the study hall, in the cor- 
ridors, and in the classroom. 

This need not be a great demand upon 
the time of the librarian. Student-libra- 
rians are usually very enthusiastic about 
any program to increase the circulation. 
Much free material is available which will 
aid in this program. Material from the 
Children’s Book Council suggests special 
days and weeks around which a general 
bulletin or display may be arranged. The 
Motion Picture Association of America also 
sends cut very useful free materials. A 
bulletin based upon books in current 
movies is always popular. Hobby and 
career displays are also valuable. 

Sometimes it is not just a question of 
advertising the books, but it is a question 
of advertising them at the right time and 
place. Let us find out what is going on in 
the classroom and display materials related 
to the work. Often this material is more 
easily “sold” in the classroom. We've all 
heard the library referred to as the “heart” 
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of the school. I truly believe that it is; 
but if so, it must have arteries running to 
all of the vital departments of the school 


_ if the school is to be a healthy, living, and 


growing institution. 

The further along our students get in 
school the less free time they have until 
in the senior year it is not uncommon to 
find students who have very little and some- 
times no time in which to make library 
visits. If it is not possible to adjust pro- 
grams to eliminate this situation then we 
must make arrangements to have the li- 
brary open outside of school hours. This 
is a very worthwhile service. 

One of the greatest contributions to the 
reading program which the library can 
make is to develop a liking for reading in 
those who have previously found no satis- 
faction in it. A testing program should go 
hand in hand with this type of guidance. 
Both reading tests, interest tests, and con- 
ferences with classroom teachers are helpful. 
I know of no time saver here. The li- 
brarian needs personal contact with the 
student. There is no contribution which 
seems more rewarding, though, than to see 
reading interest, satisfaction, and enjoyment 
awakened in a student for the first time. 
This may be a rather expensive program 
to carry out. 


CLASSROOM 
By MARJORIE 


Perhaps the extension of school library 
service via the classroom might more ex- 
actly be termed an alternate route rather 
than a detour. For librarians have long 
realized that teachers are vital catalytic 
agents in bringing boys and girls and books 
together. 

If all teachers were equally aware of the 
importance of their role in the reading 
program, our work as librarians would be 
greatly simplified if not so challenging. 
Most of us have found that some teachers 
need no urging, but that the majority are 
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Certainly the library is going to contri- 
bute a great deal to the reading program 
when it acquaints the pupil with the organ- 
ization and tools of the library. 


As we look back over just these few ways 
I have cited by which the library can con- 
tribute to the reading program, it may look 
like a vague, even overwhelming process, 
to those of you who teach and have little 
time in the library. Perhaps in some cases 
it would be impossible for you to carry out 
all of these contributions. To do them 
incidentally would be, at least to me, con- 
fusing. So I suggest that you lay out a 
plan of attack. Through a questionnaire 
and a testing program find out what the 
reading situation is in your school. From 
there plan a few motivating activities and 
carry them on for a semester perhaps, then 
check with another questionnaire for pro- 
gress. Institute some more activities, re- 
check; thus continue the program. I 
guarantee that you will become so interested 
that you will be doing much more than 
you ever thought possible. Spend what 
time you can; then observe the eagerness, 
enthusiasm, and joy of just some of your 
students and you will feel rewarded. 


Finally, be enthusiastic yourself; its very 
contagious! 


DETOURS* 
M. JoHNst+ 


mildly, if at all, convinced of the ways in 
which the library can contribute to vital 
learning experiences. So it is of importance, 
I think, that we identify those factors that 
create library consciousness in the teacher. 

Many librarians have looked upon pre- 
service training as the panacea, feeling that 
if teachers knew the resources of the library 
they would make use of them. Prospective 
teachers at the University of Illinois have 
two possibilities open to them. One is a 
four-hour course in Adolescent Literature 
taught by Alice Lohrer. The other is a 
one-hour unit offered as part of Education 
10 and is required of student teachers in 
the fields of English and social studies who 
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have not taken the Adolescent Literature 
course. As the instructor of the Education 
10 library sections, I realize their limita- 
tions. Each section meets for 50 minutes 
once a week for 15 weeks. When we recall 
the hours we spent as library school stu- 
dents in mastering reference tools and be- 
coming acquainted with young peopile’s 
literature, it is quite evident to all of us 
that students emerging from this course will 
not know “all” about the library. But at 
least the prospective teacher is introduced 
to the concept of the library’s function in 
the modern school. The course is organized 
this year around several problems: as “How 
Can the Library Contribute to Effective 
Education of Modern Young People?” 
“How Can Teachers Make Effective Use 
of the Library in Lesson Planning?” con- 
siders the problem of selecting and evalua- 
ting the materials——books, magazines, 
pamphlets, pictures, records and films,— 
which may best contribute to the particular 
objectives of the unit which the student 
will use in his practice teaching. “How 
Can Teachers Guide Pupils in the Use of 
Library Materials?” includes the problem 
of motivation through assignments and 
provision of materials, the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility in reading guidance in develop- 
mental reading programs, and the teacher’s 
role in instruction in the use of books and 
libraries. “How Can the Teacher Contri- 
bute to the Improvement of Library Serv- 
ice?” and finally “How Can the Teacher 
use the Library in Keeping Up-to-date?” 
I hope that the students’ experiences in 
this course will be fruitful enough that they 
will be ready to continue experimentation 
with library materials. They will certainly 
need guidance from the librarians of the 
schools where they will go as teachers. So 
far as I know, no follow-up studies have 
been made of students who have taken 
this course. Interviewing librarians of 
schools in which these graduates are placed 
should be revealing. A comparison of the 
teachers who have had this instruction in 
the use of the library with those who have 
had no such course should provide some 
indication as to whether such training will 
achieve what has been hoped for it. 
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Pre-service training is one way of making 
teachers library conscious. But more im- 
portant than taking a course are the 
teacher’s objectives—not only the personal 
objectives and philosophy of the teacher 
but also the objectives and philosophy of 
the school in which he is teaching. If the 
main concern is with the mastery of certain 
blocks of subject matter, then the use of a 
textbook which includes the subject mat- 
ter you consider important is both efficient 
and economical. But if the teacher believes 
that students should be equipped to find 
answers to questions that they face as stu- 
dents so that they will be able to attack 
problems which will confront them as adults, 
that students must understand that there 
are varying viewpoints on many questions 
and that the functioning citizen of a democ- 
racy must be able to decide on a course 
of action and know why he believes as he 
does, that appreciation is personal and must 
be developed by the individual rather than 
thrust upon him, that people vary in abili- 
ties and interests, and it is necessary to 
challenge bright students as well as help 
the slow,—if a teacher believcs these things, 
then the question is not getting him to use 
the library, but rather finding and providing 
the materials he needs. 


The teacher’s philosophy is a complex 
of many factors. One teacher I know at- 
tributes her extensive use of library ma- 
terials to the principal of one of the schools 
in which she taught. She understood when 
she accepted the position that she was to 
make library materials a vital part of her 
teaching. The administrator who backs the 
library program can aid immeasurably in 
encouraging teachers to use the library. He 
can add to the librarian’s influence with 
fellow teachers by placing her on curriculum 
committees. He promotes the library pro- 
gram not only by providing moral support 
but also by providing a budget which is 
adequate. 


We have identified thus far three factors 
that influence the teacher’s use of the li- 
brary: pre-service education, the teacher’s 
philosophy, the administrator’s viewpoint. 
But the librarian is not a passive by-stander. 
She plays at least a triple role through in- 
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service training, public relations, and sup- 
plying effective service. 

All of us provide much casual and in- 
formal in-service training. But I can see 
the possibilities of a formal course for 
interested teachers. In working with 
teachers in several different schools I have 
found a number who bewail their inadequate 
background of library techniques. I think 
that these teachers would welcome a few 
lessons in the use of such tools as the 
Standard Catalog ard the Booklist, and a 
discussion of the various reference materials 

- available in the library. But whether or 
not a formal program is considered advis- 
able, we should be alert to opportunities for 
introducing individual teachers to library 
aids and resources. The instruction in the 
use of books and libraries which many of 
us are required to give to students offer an 
excellent wedge for enlistin, the cooperation 
of teachers in helping us make this train- 
ing more functional, at the same time en- 
riching their classwork. There is no point 
in teaching a child how to use the Readers 
Guide if he never will need to use it. I 
doubt if there is a school where at least 
one teacher would not be willing to organize 
a unit which would utilize the knowledge 
students have acquired. This could serve 
as the first step in the integration of library 
instruction with the work of the classroom 
moving toward the teacher’s taking on the 
responsibility of giving most of the instruc- 
tion. 

The librarian who would encourage 
teachers to cooperate in the reading program. 
must be an expert in public relations. There 
is no one way to achieve the desired re- 
sults which will work in every situation. 
The librarian must study her clientele and 
devise means of making known her wares. 

In the small school, such as the one where 
I started out as a teacher-librarian with 
$100 a year as the book budget for a school 
of 250 students in grades 1-12 and a faculty 
of seven including the principal, the prob- 
lem of communication was not acute. Per- 
sonal contact was sufficient. But in larger 
schools communication can offer problems. 
Personal contact is still very important. 
The librarian must find time to know her 
faculty. 
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All sorts of interesting projects may de- 
velop from informal contacts with teachers. 
In one school where 1 served as librarian 
the principal had very definite ideas that 
the library should permeate the entire 
school and not confine its activities to the 
English and Social Studies departments. 
He had equally definite ideas that the li- 
brarian should take the initiative. Plans 
for an exhibit of Christmas gifts made by 
students in art and shop classes gave me 
an opportunity to reach departments that 
were not making any marked use of the 
library. The machine shop instructor had 
nothing to contribute to the display, but 
interestingly enough my visit to that shop 
resulted in an unexpected extension of serv- 
ice. Mr. Zarling welcomed the opportunity 
to show me around his very well organized 
department. In the course of our conver- 
sation we commented on the tight schedule 
of the boys taking work in the machine 
shop. They simply had no free periods in 
which to come to the library. So Mr. 
Zarling appointed a student librarian who 
was free to come to the library from the 
shop class each day to fulfill requests of 
his classmates for books they needed for 
work in other classes or to satisfy personal 
interests. A little later we established a 
small branch library in the machine shop 
composed of fiction, travel, biography, which 
we hoped would appeal to those boys. It 
didn’t create a miracle overnight. The 
books did not circulate as widely as I had 
hoped they might, but the experiment did 
establish excellent relations between the li- 
brary and that department, and it made 
the boys conscious that we were aware of 
their problems in making use of the library. 

In our zeal to promote the library in the 
school I think we sometimes forget that 
sincere interest in the work of other depart- 
ments may often boomerang to the benefit 
of the library. 

Another type of personal contact can pro- 
mote teachers’ acquaintance with learning 
materials. An obvious example is coopera- 
tive book selection. Consulting of appro- 
priate teachers as to the advisability of 
adding titles suggested in the A.L.A. Book- 
list or other book selection aids gives them 
a feeling of being part of the enterprise. 
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In these conferences it is easy to consider 
the way the proposed material can be 
utilized once it is acquired. Too many 
teachers feel their responsibility to the li- 
brary has ended with the recommendation. 
Taking inventory offers another excellent 
opportunity to acquaint teachers with li- 
brary resources. We use a date due stamp 
which includes the year so that it is easy 
to spot books which have not circulated for 
some time. So we call on teachers who 
work with various subject matter areas and 
ask them to examine the books to help us 
decide whether they should be withdrawn. 
I find that the plea “I need advice” usually 
brings results. Teachers appreciate your 
confidence in their opinions. At the same 
time you can let them know that books in 
the high school libraries are valuable to the 
collection only to the extent that they are 
used and supply them with evidence that 
many books which aren’t used as part of 
class work are being neglected. 

Library bulletins can supplement personal 
contact in selling the library to the faculty. 
Prefacing a list of new acquisitions with a 
comment on the effectiveness of faculty 
recommendations in introducing new books 
to young people will result in the desired 
cooperation by a few of your teachers. I 
have the privilege of working with a princi- 
pal who is a master of the art of public 
relations. He has made me conscious of 
the value of publicizing those teacher acti- 
vities which further the library program. 
An informal note in the library or staff 
bulletin to the effect that Mr. Smith has 
been giving you copies of his units in ad- 
vance, that you’ve no idea how much such 
notice helps in providing efficient service 
will bring about a change of practice on the 
part of a few of the faculty. Taking ad- 
vantage of faculty meetings for publicizing 
library services and problems may result in 
increased teacher use of library materials. 
At the first faculty meeting this fall Mr. 
Aller asked me if I had any announce- 
ments. We were transferring the last large 
study hall out of the library so that we 
could provide improved facilities for classes 
who wished to use the library as a labora- 
tory. We were also changing our policy 
about the activities students might pursue 
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in the library. Last year I had made an 
informal survey of the way students spent 
their time in the library. About the middle 
of each period I made a tour of the room 
and checked off on a 3” x 5” card whether 
students were reading books, magazines or 
newspapers, using library mate1ials for 
reference work, or studying from textbooks 
or engaging in miscellaneous activities which 
did not require the use of library materials. 
In tabulating these findings we discovered 
that not more than 25 students had actually 
been using library materials in any one 
period. However, the library was a popular 
place. Many chose to come to the library 
to do their studying. We hoped that asking 
students to distinguish between study hall 
and library activities might encourage them 
to study more efficiently so that they would 
make time to come to the library to read. 
My chief reason for explaining our changes 
in policy- at this faculty meeting was to 
inform the teachers of what the library was 
attempting to do. I did add a plea for 
more business and September was a boom 
month in teacher use of the library and its 
materials. 

Another device which I am sure many 
of you have used is the individual note 
about materials of interest to a particular 
teacher. I found it the most effective 
method of getting teachers to use our pro- 
fessional magazines last year. Many of 
them expressed their appreciation of this 
service. I plan to use it more extensively 
this year in asking teachers to examine new 
books, pamphlets and other materials which 
could be used in the reading program of 
various classes. 

Finally librarians can encourage teacher 
use of the library by providing efficient 
service. We must not promote our services 
beyond our ability to follow through. It is 
wiser to begin work with teachers on a 
small enough scale that the results achieved 
will be proof to others of the value of ex- 
tending the program. We can’t carry on 
school wide reading programs of the type 
discussed at this conference with our present 
limited resources. But making a successful 
beginning will provide us with the basis 
for asking for that assistant librarian Miss 
Harrison requested this morning and for 
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the extra appropriations we need to supply 
the quantity and variety of materials essen- 
tial to such a program. We must be fully 
prepared for the extra work which this 
extension of library service will mean for 
us and be prepared to sacrifice some other 
phases of our program in order to achieve 
our objectives. It is a sad commentary on 
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librarians that many teachers hesitate to 
ask the librarian to help them assemble ma- 
terials because they know how busy li- 
brarians are. We must learn to put first 
things first and make sure that our teachers 
know how we feel if our detours through 
the classroom are to develop into super 
highways. 


THE LIBRARY AS AN AID TO READING* 


By Rose L. BALLARD} 


Three of our reading objectives are: 

(1) To create genuine joy in reading. 

(2) To cultivate permanent worth while 
reading interests. 

(3) To guide and elevate literary taste. 


Pupil interest seems to be foremost in 
these reading musts. It isn’t difficult to 
interest poor readers in books such as these: 


The Giant Golden Bible Stories 
The Ideal Books 

Indians of Yesterday 

Gelden Book of Christmas Poems 
Golden Book of Hymns. 


Our interest program begins in Septem- 
ber during the first week of school. Each 
class comes to the library for a_ get- 
acquainted period. The librarian explains 
the arrangement of the books, the use of 
the card catalogue and the vertical file. 
Then each class memorizes the ten classes 
of the Dewey classification. We say them 
in unison and make a game of this mem- 
ory work. Following this is learning the 
location of the books and then several 
periods are spent in browsing and free 
reading. The ninth graders participate in 
a Treasure Hunt in which they learn the 
location of books and the use of much of 
the reference material. All of this is in- 
teresting for the classes. 

Several things are important from the 
beginning. 

First, the library should be the most at- 
tractive room in the school. It should be 


P * Presented at the Kewanee School Library Con- 
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orderly yet have enough display material 
to interest as many students as possible. 


Second, the library should never be used 
as an assigned study hall. 


Third, never should it be a place of 
punishment but rather a reward. Many of 
our mathematic and science pupils are al- 
lowed to come to the library to read when 
their other lessons are completed. 


Fourth, the library should be quiet—no 
talking or whispering. Our library has 
never had any discipline problems. 


Fifth, the children should be made to 
feel that the library is theirs. Ours was 
started by the pupils who helped collect 
the books, wash them, shellac and get them 
ready. Now they suggest new books they 
want me to order. I have library assist- 
ants—eighth and ninth graders who are 
trained to do everything except enter the 
books in the accession book and keep track 
of the bills and money, spent for new books. 
Each child pays 35c a semester for a li- 
brary fee. This is included in his activity 
fee. 


Sixth, a davenport, easy chairs, drapes 
and Venetian blinds, an attractive charge 
desk and card catalogue, three new bulletin 
boards—three large ones—all help to stimu- 
late interest. 

We have to start with the child as he 
comes to us—some on a low level. We 
have a collection of books which we call 
our Seventh Grade Shelf which in reality 
contains books as low as the second grade 
level. Slow readers are introduced to those 
books first and I know of many children 
who have read those books, sometimes with 
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BOOK WEEK AT CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Faculty members dressed to represent book characters. 


Ichabod Crane and the Headless Horseman in the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
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help from home, and because of their effort 
and interest were able to read much harder 
books and even use the reference books by 
the end of the seventh grade. 

Our big event of the fall is Book Week 
at which time the library is the center of 
attraction. The English teachers arrange 
programs to be given in the library or each 
class in school. This year we set up a 
broadcasting unit across the hall and the 
audience in the library could fairly hear 
the paint being slapped on Tom Sawyer’s 
fence. The book reviews given over the 
broadcasting set-up were very interesting. 
One ninth grade group dramatized scenes 
from the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Using 
wooden horses having pasteboard heads with 
Sleaming eyes the headless horseman and 
Ichabod put on an exciting race across the 
front of the library. Castors made the race 
speedy and the head (a basketball) was 
thrown as Ichabod disappeared through the 
door. He was fearless in the school room 
but out doors his superstitions made him a 
coward. 

The climax of Book Week comes on Fri- 
day when everyone, teachers and all, comes 
to school dressed to represent some book 
character. At the conclusion of a one-act 
play concerning libraries and books, put on 
by the speech class in the auditorium, there 
is a parade by the students. The English 
teachers act as judges and decide which 
students have the winning costumes. The 
winning seventh grader, eighth grader and 
ninth grader is each given an order on a 
local book store for a $2.50 book of his 
choice. 

Last year the art department made 
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twenty-five large figures representing book 
characters. These were made of beaver 
board and painted. These were on display 
again this year to help give the pupils ideas 
for costumes. Séveral of the art classes 
have completed two long murals which 
depict every subject from Aviation to In- 
dians. Many books were read to get in- 
spiration for these drawings. The murals 
and the figures were the big attractions in 
the way of decorations. 

For the Christmas season we have a 
decorated tree, a creche, a winter scene 
with houses, trees and Santa with his rein- 
deer, all in a snow setting. Transparents 
on the windows and candles on the sills 
make it all very festive. The use of carols 
from our record collection and Christmas 
stories both in the library and in the class 
rooms give to some children their only in- 
troduction to the real meaning of Christmas. 
The children look forward to their visits to 
the library where they enjoy the lovely 
pictures and enjoy reading the stories in 
such books as The Ideals (annuals) also the 
Augsburg annuals, The Golden Book of 
Christmas by Gertrude Crampton, The Lit- 
tlest Angel by Charles Tazewell, Christmas 
Everywhere by Elizabeth Sechrist and many 
other books. 

On Lincoln’s birthday we have a member 
of the faculty tell the children about Lin- 
coln and explain the pictures and souvenirs 
on display. 

How can a child help being interested in 
books or learning to read when he is sur- 
rounded by attractive books and magazines 
on the subjects that are most interesting to 
him both in and out if school? 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE READING PROGRAM AS 
VIEWED BY THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN* 


By ELEANOR ANN BLANCHARDT 


Before one can adequately discuss the 
subject “The Role of the Teacher in the 
Reading Program” as related to the public 
library, there are several points which must 
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be clarified. First, what are the library 
resources of the community? How ade- 
quate is the school library? What is the 
role of the school librarian? What are the 
objectives of the reading program? 

From the recent war we have surely 
learned to our satisfaction that as ap 
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American nation we can no longer hope to 
operate under our old policy or philosophy 
of isolationism; that hatred and revenge 
must be replaced by understanding, knowl- 
edge, and brotherly love. Atomic power 
has made us aware of the necessity of 
thinking together as United Nations or of 
facing destruction. We realize that the 
United States is in a position of dominant 
power and that this position carries with it 
tremendous responsibilities which will not 
diminish as time progresses. Perhaps of 
all the forces which operate for the welfare 
of the people, the schools are in the posi- 
tion to wield the most power; and in the 
program cf the schools, the core lies in the 
development of reading ability. I think I 
am in a position to make this criticism of 
our educational program since I have been 
a teacher, a teacher-librarian, a _ college 
librarian, and am now serving as a public 
librarian. Perhaps the greatest indictment 
which can be laid against the present day 
education is its failure to make thoughtful 
and understanding readers out of many of 
our present day youth; it is a failure to 
bring books and reading alive for the 
youthful mind; it is a failure to make 
young people understand that from wide 
reading and interest in current affairs 
comes the means to solve the problems 
which confront them daily. 

During the war, Americans responded to 
the plea that all efforts be concentrated 
upon winning the war. No stone was left 
unturned. Now it is just as important, or 
more so, that we concentrate our energies 
upon winning the peace. An enlightened 
nation can maintain the peace; an enlight- 
ened nation must be an informed nation; 
an informed nation must utilize all sources 
of knowledge—visual and audio. This 
places a heavy responsibility upon teachers 
and school librarians. Before charting their 
course, they must take stock of the re- 
sources at hand. First of all, there are the 
pupils who come from many different cul- 
tural backgrounds and opportunities and 
who possess diverse interests and abilities. 
Whatever reading program is planned must 
take into consideration these wide differ- 
ences in backgrounds, abilities, and in- 
terests. In considering the resources of 
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the school library, one must always re- 
member ‘that there is the question of time 
which the teacher can give to searching 
the library resources and how much time 
the school librarian can afford in helping 
the individual teachers become aware of 
and familiar with library resources. My 
experience has been that too often a teach- 
er’s load consists of a full class schedule 
plus so many extra-curricular responsibili- 
ties that far too often she never has a free 
minute when the school library is open. 
The teacher-librarian frequently teaches 
classes four or five hours out of the six in 
a school day. That leaves her an hour or 
two to take care of the technical library 
work and to helping develop an adequate 
reading program. Such schedules on the 
part of teachers and librarians defeat a 
reading program before it is undertaken. 

It is reasonable to assume that regard- 
less of how adequate the school library may 
be or how many pupils come from homes 
which have fostered an interest in reading 
and owning books, that all reading interests 
will not be satisfied in the school library 
or that the level of reading materials will 
not come within the mental reach of all 
pupils. It is reasonable also to assume 
that since the school library is open but a 
very short time before and after school 
hours, that many pupils because of extra- 
curricular programs will not be able to use 
the school library in_ sufficiently long 
periods to secure all of their lesson assign- 
ments. This means that the public library 
sources will be tapped by energetic young 
scholars. Therefore teachers should be 
aware of the resources of the local public 
library. If no public library is available, 
they should resort to such sources as the 
State library for additional materials to 
meet the needs of their pupils. The 
sooner educators and the public who 
sponsor our local schools become aware of 
the fact that familiarity with the library 
resources in the community requires a 
great deal of time in planning any teaching 
unit and the sooner they develop an edu- 
cational program that affords sufficient 
planning time, the sooner we can expect 
our schools'to do a better job of teaching 
children to read. 
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Who is the teacher of reading? There 
may be a specialist in reading or a 
remedial reading teacher employed to aid 
those having difficulties with the mechanics 
of reading, but this is only a single step. 
The big task of teaching reading is a part 
of the work of every teacher who uses any 
printed matter in the school room. The 
teacher of science, of English, of mathe- 
matics, of social science, of vocational sub- 
jects, of art and music, of languages—all 
are teachers of reading. Only when every 
teacher is consecrated to the task of teach- 
ing reading, can we expect to see positive 
results. 

The biggest single task in arranging an 
adequate reading program is its organiza- 
tion in order to utilize all of the available 
resources. Most teachers do a fairly ade- 
quate task of organizing the work for 
themselves. If they fail in organization, it 
is in organizing for the pupils and for the 
library staff to be of value to the pupils. 
Into the hands of the class will go a neat 
outline, prepared from the teacher’s view- 
point, with discussion questions and recom- 
mended readings. The latter are frequently 
geared to the upper 15% of the class, with 
little or no attention given to the retarded 
reader or the pupil who merely lacks an 
interest in the subject. The class is dis- 
missed to bombard the school library staff 
for material. The “staff”: is all too fre- 
quently a student helper and the librarian 
is teaching a class. The slow pupil and the 
retarded reader are lost. Too frequently a 
spur of enthusiasm is dampened as these 
pupils think, “Oh, well, what the heck—” 
A spark of interest has burned itself out. 
A golden opportunity has vanished. 

A little forethought on the part of the 
teacher would have made her realize that 
the same outline presented to the class in 
the hands of the librarian two or three days 
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previously would have brought library 
service and classroom activities together 
and perhaps encouragement and confidence 
to a struggling pupil. 

Just as school librarians must be in- 
formed of what is about to take place in 
classrooms to be of service, so must the 
public library staff be kept informed of 
what is going on. Because a public library 
staff schedule is staggered to cover a 
twelve hour period, it is even more impor- 
tant that the public library staff be in- 
formed of what is to take place several 
days in advance. Such advance notice 
gives an opportunity for all members of 
the staff to know plans and how to cope 
with them. 

Just as cooperation was the key note in 
meeting the war effort, so it must be the 
key note in developing a reading program 
in our schools which will foster an interest 
in the continuing of purposeful reading 
beyond the school age. Librarians and 
teachers are each willing to do their part. 
When all teachers and all librarians in the 
community work hand in hand, I am sure 
that the kind of reading program can 
evolve which will challenge the best efforts 
from those upper 10% who now often find 
class work boring and yet will encourage 
those who have had difficulty in mastering 
the mechanics of reading. There, too, will 
be enticing morsels for Johnny who has 
ability but who has not had an interest 
awakened. Only when we offer the kind of 
program which appeals to all ages and in- 
terests and is within the limits of the 
capabilities of all pupils have we skimmed 
the surface of possibilities in our school 
reading program. As such a reading pro- 
gram evolves, we will see arising an en- 
lightened citizenry under which a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people can flourish. 


see 8 & 


IN ILLINOIS THERE ARE ONLY 22 PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
HAVING A TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME OF $25,000 OR MORF. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ENGLISH TEACHER IN THE READING 
PROGRAM* 


By ELEANOR M. JOHNSON} 


The English teacher feels that her role in 
the reading program is doubly important 
because she deals with two types of read- 
ing—informational and recreational. While 
informational reading is directed largely 
through class work the real challenge to 
the English teacher comes with recreational 
reading. Not only does the reading of the 
student represent his growth; it is a measure 
of his tastes and of his ability to under- 
stand. 

First of all the English teacher must be 
careful’ to meet the student on his own 
level. She must not be too critical con- 
cerning the choices he makes, but must 
help him grow in taste and ability. This 
is not an easy task for the busy teacher as 
it involves keeping posted on the books of 
today that are on the student’s reading 
level., 

Often times units based on student prob- 
lems help to create interest in reading. 
High school students are interested in re- 
lations with parents, brothers and sisters, 
in school problems, personality problems 
and those of adolescence. Maureen Daly’s 
Seventeenth Summer is a good example of 
the way in which novels relate to adoles- 
cent problems. It treats a phase of youth 
that is vital and tremendously important to 
every young person. 

Don Wickenden’s novel, Walk Like a 
Mortal, has a boy as its hero—a boy who 
is unable to be a sports hero but who ex- 
cels as editor of the school paper. Other 
books dealing with adolescent relations are 
Tunis’ All-American, Cavanna’s Going on 
Sixteen and the more mature books as 
Smith’s A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Fisher’s 
Deepening Stream, and Zona Gale’s Birth. 

We have found that one of the best 
ways of applying this plan is to let the 
student choose for his first book, the one 
that he thinks he will like best. When he 


* Presented at School Library Conference, Ke- 
wanee, 1947. . 

+ Chairman, English Department, Kewanee Pub- 
lic Schools. 


reports on the book, he and the teacher 
will decide about the next book. Or, the 
teacher may make suggestions, after which 
the student chooses a book and checks with 
his instructor on the choice before he reads 
the book. If the teacher can suggest a 
book that the student really likes, he will 
accept further suggestions more willingly. 
Working in this way, the teacher can gradu- 
ally introduce him to better books. 

The above suggestion applies to the slow 
or disinterested reader and to the poor 
reader. The English teacher can also play 
a part in aiding the good reader. She can 
help him select books that challenge his 
abilities—that are sheer mental activity. 
Arnold Bennett said, “It is impossible to 
read properly without using all one’s en- 
gine-power. If we are not tired after read- 
ing, common sense is not in us. How can 
we grapple with a superior and not be out 
of breath?” Of course this is an ideal to 
reach, but it is worth a start, for growth 
comes from mental activity. 

The English teacher has always been 
alert to means of increasing the amount and 
improving the quality of the individual’s 
reading, but she must realize that she must 
build up in the student a desire to read. 

We are averse to book reports as such 
because they often create antagonism toward 
reading; a reading program accomplishes 
better results without the stigma of en- 
forcement. No student should be forced 
to read—he should feel it a privilege to 
read. 

We suggest that a C student read at 
least two books a semester. It does take a 
bit of selling to get the student started on 
reading, but the chance to start with his 
own choice prevents too much rebellion. 
Once he is started, he may become an avid 
reader. 

Reading gives too much pleasure and 
offers too great a challenge to be neglected 
in any program for student advancement. 
The teacher will remember that her part 
is that of instigator and director. 
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WHAT A STUDENT EXPECTS FROM THE SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


1. Plenty of fiction. 
2 
doesn’t know how to use the library.) 
3. Newspapers on both sides of a question. 
4. Live, up-to-date magazines. 
5. Affiliation with book clubs.} 
6. Recognition of student interests. 


A patient librarian to explain the library. (Many books are lost because the student 


(Provision of up-to-date materials of all kinds.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A CHILD’S READING PROGRAM 
BY THE HOME* 


By Mrs. HARPER ANDREWS 


Most of you here today attending this 
meeting are librarians and teachers whose 
work lies with the public institutions of 
libraries and schools, and yet I believe that 
you will agree with me, as a parent, that 
the home, too, has an important place in 
the reading program of any child. It has 
a vital link with the work and study which 
you encourage and further, for it is in the 
home that the child has his first contact 
with books in the point of time and cer- 
tainly the influence of the home throughout 
the school years has a bearing on the suc- 
cess of your undertakings. 

I believe quite strongly that in many 
phases of child development it has become 
too often the tendency of parents to load 
the responsibilities of training and prepara- 
tion on to the school and other public in- 
stitutions—training which should be done 
by the home if the teacher and librarian are 
to achieve their desired results. We par- 
ents appreciate the fine work which the 


schools and libraries are doing for our chil- - 


dren, but we must also realize that one way 
for us to show our appreciation, is to give 
our children that home preparation which 
will make the work of the librarian and 
teacher more complete and enriching. This 
is true in many lines today and certainly 
it applies to the question of a reading 
program. 


* David Bratsch, Student, West Salem Com- 
munity High School, West Salem. 
+See “Young People’s Book Clubs” in Iilinois 
Libraries, insert, pp. 156-157, April, 1947. 
* Presented on a panel at School Library Con- 
ference, Kewanee. 
Parent. 


What then, can and does the home do in 
the way of.a reading program for the chil- 
dren? The first interest in books and the 
joys of good literature must be established 
at home. Here the child discovers books, 
first of all by having some one in the home 
read to him. Even that early, the habits 
of good reading are started. The choice of 
the book is important for even in the early, 
simple things, the book can be chosen for 
pureness of language and simplicity of style 
as well as attractiveness of story. Any 
parent during this preschool period, finds a 
study of the books selected, truly rewarding. 
There is ample material to help the parent 
in his choices and to use this material is 
a responsibility which should not be over- 
looked. Through regular reading periods, 
the child can come to feel that books are 
a joy—a pleasure — something which will 
give scone to the tremendous imaginative 
powers he has at this age. Reading aloud is 
an excellent way to test the true worth of a 
book. I remember one little book which 
one of my children picked up and asked 
me to read. There was nothing really 
wrong with the book, but it was cheap, 
coarse writing and when read aloud re- 
vealed itself in all of its poor qualities. I 
refused to read it—the story itself held 
nothing more of interest than any good 
book and the language was ungrammatical 
and coarse. 

Thus during the preschool years the par- 
ents can help lay the foundation for good 
reading by careful selection of books which 
are not dull, rather are exciting and inter- 
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esting and yet at the same time represent 
progress for their minds and imaginations. 
During this early period the library and the 
home can work in close cooperation. Any 
parent interested in his child’s reading 
knows the value of having some adult from 
the home go to the library and, with sug- 
gestions from the public librarian, select 
books for the children. Thus the pattern is 
set and when the children begin to choose 
books for themselves, the library is a famil- 
iar place to them, a place not just of 
“study” but of enjoyment. 

Another weakness which we modern par- 
ents are apt to have is the assumption that 
once the child starts to school, our part in 
his reading program is over. The tendency 
is to think—‘‘Now let the schools take 
over”. But I hope that here again the 
librarians and teachers will agree with me 
that we parents still have a responsibility. 
I certainly do not mean that we do their 
homework for them; I am speaking of 
something quite different. The children are 
learning to read and we think perhaps that 
the reading connected with their school 
work is sufficient. But it is during these 
years from six to fourteen when a child 
either develops or does not develop that 
love for reading which can mean such rich- 
ness for the rest of his years. The en- 
couragement to good reading at home must 
now be done in a more indirect way, but 
the means are still at hand. We can still 
read to them some, but all the time en- 
courage them to read for themselves the 
books which their progress allows. Some 
of the real classics of children’s literature 
can be read to them during this period 
when they are not ready to handle them 
themselves. Trips to the library can be 
encouraged and it is very rewardin, to see 
them after a busy and active day, finding 
pleasure in a book in the evening. 

I believe that at this age much depends 
on the atmosphere of the home. A home 
where the parents themselves read, where 
books suitable to the children’s needs are 
on the shelves, or better yet lying on the 
tables and easy to pick up, can do more 
than all the stern words “Now sit down and 
be quiet and read.” So it is important as 
the children grow older, that they hear 
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discussions at home which stimulate their 
interest and consequently their desire, to 
learn more about something. A home where 
the parents talk about events of history, of 
contemporary years and of the literary 
world, has its effect. The children uncon- 
ciously absorb a great deal. If they feel 
that their parents find life more interesting 
through their reading, they will, of their 
own accord, turn to reading too. 

This influence of the home on a child’s 
reading certainly continues into the high 
school period. Here through their school 
work they are branching out into new fields. 
Much of their source material is found of 
course in their school and public libraries, 
but that extra reading, which can add so 
much to a better understanding of their 
daily classroom work, can be fostered and 
encouraged at home. For example, if they 
find in their home additional works by 
authors they are studying in literature and 
if they can talk with their parents and find 
that they know these authors and their 
significance, they will be more stimulated 
to broaden their reading. 

One author has said, “The truth. is that 
all young people, all over the world, badly 
need just now what a comparatively small 
number of them have—free access to a 
large and carefully selected library. The 
answers to their innumerable questions do 
not lie only in the classroom and are not 
sought only there—as anyone who has served 
youth in a public library knows. They can 
best be found in books.” And I believe it 
is the searching for these answers in books 
that parents can foster and, along with the 
public libraries and schools, make possible. 
It is not always feasible for each home to 
have a very complete library, though too 
often money spent for other things could 
be put more wisely into books of real value, 
but it is possible for every home to stimu- 
late by discussion and example the child’s 


‘search for information through books. I 


further believe that the home can cooperate 
with the school and public library in their 
teaching of how to use a library. Only a 
few weeks ago one of our children was dis- 
cussing looking up some material in the 
public library for classroom work. As is 
true of any child, he favored the idea of 
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just asking the librarian for certain material. 
In questioning him, I found that they had 
been given regular instruction in the school 
library on how to use the card catalogue 
system and to secure their own material. 
I pointed out that no public librarian had 
the time to continually dig out material 
for each high school student and that in 
all possible cases he should apply the in- 
formation received at the school library. It 
seems to me that in such ways can the 
home, the school, and the public library 
cooperate. 

The school teaches the method, the public 
library offers the material and is gracious 
about giving help when needed, and the 
home can have its part in explaining again 
to the child the value of learning to apply 
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that knowledge. All this in turn leads to 
good reading, for as a child becomes famil- 
iar with the library and its workings, it be- 
comes a place of stimulation and an incen- 
tive in his own search for knowledge. 


Thus we might say that all the way from 
the child of two who first hears the story 
of the printed page from his parents, to 
the high school student whom the home can 
encourage in independent reading, the boy 
or girl can receive a great contribution to 
his or her reading program from the home. 
And during these years the parents can 
instil an appreciation of the facilities offered 
by the libraries of the school and com- 
munity and bring about a harmonious co- 
operation between the three—the school 
library, the public library, and the home. 


A PARENT LOOKS AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY* 
By REBECCA CAUDILLT 


High school is that four-year period in 
the life of a youngster when he can’t hear 
anything his parents are saying to him. 
This prolonged period of deafness is often 
agonizing to both parents and children, but 
it is natural, and since it has to be endured 
by both parties, it ought to be endured 
with good sense and with high good humor. 

The chief reason a high-school youngster 
doesn’t listen to his parents is the fact 
that he has already heard everything they 
have to say.to him. For fourteen years 
they have been dinning away at him. And 
it stands to reason that anybody, even a 
parent, ought to be able to say what he 
has to say in fourteen years. 

The high school years, then, are years 
when we parents necessarily relax the holds 
and the influence we have had on our 
children. A little wistfully we turn them 
over to the school authorities, hoping that 


principals and teachers, coaches and li--: 


brarians will take the gangly, gawky, giggly 
material we send them and make splendid 
creatures out of it. 


* Presented at the School Library Conference, 


Urbana. 
+ (Mrs. James S. Ayars) author of Barrie and 
daughter. 


As parents have said about all they will 
ever be able to say to their children in 
the first fourteen years of their children’s 
lives, so during this period they have estab- 
lished such reading habits as their children 
are going to take into the high school 
yéars with them, and there isn’t a great 
deal more that parents can do about it on 
the high school level. If during his forma- 
tive years a child has been surrounded by 
good books, if his parents have shared rich 
and pleasurable reading experiences with 
him often, and if by constant association 
with good books a child has learned how 
to find his way among books, then no one 
need be concerned about his high school 
reading habits. Indeed, I think I may go 
so far as to say that I think no one need 
be concerned about such a child, period. He 
will need the guidance that parents and 
teachers can give him, surely, and he will 
need patience on their part while he is 
busy finding himself. But mainly he will 
need the privilege of using his head. 

Now, where he lands eventually may be 
where neither his parents nor his teachers 
think he ought to land. But if children 
landed only in the safe places where par- 
ents and teachers think they ought to land, 
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there would be no fresh sap rising in the 
world, and civilization would die a sap- 
starvation death. 

As the readers of good books have had 
their habits established in the home, so the 
avid readers of the comic magazines have 
had their habits established in the same 
place. I recently heard a mother complain 
that her child had spent a total of five 
dollars on comic magazines within a month. 
I don’t know the home from which this 
child came, but I do know more than one 
home in which the father gathers his small 
children around him every Sunday morning 
while he reads the comic supplement of the 
Sunday paper to them from page 1 straight 
through page 16, and in some of the big- 
city dailies, through page 32. And I know 
other homes where Papa doesn’t share the 
comic supplement with the children but de- 
mands it first for himself. If Papa finds 
the comics so delectable, naturally the chil- 
dren will want a taste, too. Like Papa, 
like children. 

And I have known homes where Mama 
calls the children from play to listen to 
certain radio thrillers. I know one adoles- 
cent girl who spends three hours with the 
radio every Sunday afternoon, tuning in on 
one wise-cracking program after another 
until she is sated and exhausted. If she 
happens to be out when the first program 
is scheduled to begin, her mother phones 
about the neighborhood until she finds her 
to warn her, like Cinderella, that the clock 
is about to strike. But it is not surprising 
to find children glued to the radio, for 
Mama, in many instances, tunes in when 
she starts the breakfast coffee and is still 
with it at lunch time. Like Mama, like 
children. 

And I have been appalled at the number 
of times during the recent heavenly Indian 
summer weather when the whole outdoors 
has been calling to discover how much 
phoning around there has been among 
twelve-year-olds to make arrangements to 
go to the movies. What movie? Any 
movie. 

Perhaps one contribution that teachers 
and librarians could make toward insuring 
good reading habits on the secondary school 
age level would be the guidance of parents 
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of small children. Many parents who had 
not association with books in their own 
childhood are not aware of the wealth of 
books available for children today. The 
elementary school librarian or the children’s 
librarian of the public library might hold 
open house for parents, grade by grade, to 
acquaint them with books that are available 
for their children. Or parent-teacher as- 
sociations might develop some sort of pro- 
gram to acquaint parents of elementary 
school children with the reading program of 
the school and the books available in the 
school library. For only through the co- 
operation of the school and the home can 
the richest development of the child be 
achieved, and only an informed parent can 
cooperate. 

As for building a reading program on the 
high school level, parents, even though they 
may be temporarily shelved by their chil- 
dren, see no less keenly the advantages that 
come from a child’s association with good 
books, and are no less anxious to cooperate 
with teachers and librarians in getting good 
books into their children’s hands. Indeed, 
because we are shelved, we have to de- 
pend on teachers and librarians to take up 
where we have left off. 

During the fourteen pre-high school years 
we have taught our children with every 
means available what we could of personal 
integrity. We have tried to give them some 
sort of faith to live by. We have tried to 
live democratically and cooperatively in our 
homes so that our children might find that 
system a good one to cherish above all 
others. We have set their feet on the right 
path, insofar as we have been able to dis- 
cern the right path, and have given them 
their heads. Now we send them to you, 
knowing that they are saddled with the 
heaviest burden high school students of any 
age have ever carried. Their high school du- 
ties are no longer so simple as learning their 
lessons and developing into socially respon- 
sible citizens and equipping themselves for 
economic security. In addition to all that, 
we parents know that they have to find 
the answers quickly to the truly terrifying 
problems, some of them created, some of 
them merely highlighted, by the bomb that 
the Americans dropped on Nagasaki. 
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We parents think our children can find 
some of the answers in the high school. We 
are looking to our high school teachers to 
answer some of those questions in the 
classroom and through personal friendship 
with our children. But it is the peculiar 
privilege of the high school librarian to 
implement the knowledge garnered in the 
class room and give it wings. It is her 
privilege to unregiment the necessary regi- 
mentation of the classroom idea, and to help 
each child find in the books in her keeping 
his individual way, which must be different 
from the way any other child is taking. 

We parents are therefore making of the 
high school librarian who serves our chil- 
dren certain requests for cooperation toward 
the end that we are trying to achieve. 

We are asking, first of all, that when our 
child appears in your library, you recognize 
in him a developing, growing person in 
whom is the seed of infinite possibility for 
personal greatness and for service to hu- 
manity. Oh, we know well enough what 
he looks like! The chances are his hair 
is uncombed, his face is dirty, his shirt 
tail is out and his pocket is full of spit 
balls. But we want you to be aware as 
he appears before you that he, and not the 
books in your keeping, is the reason you 
are a librarian, and that he is of more value 
than all the books on all your shelves. 

We want to be sure that you know his 
capacity for big ideas is as phenomenal as 
we mothers know his capacity for food is, 
and that you consider it your chief pri- 
vilege to help him find the books that will 
store his enormous mental granary with 
wise and constructive ideas. 

We know, of course, that one of your 
hardest tasks is finding what his mind is 
reaching after, because the chances are, he 
doesn’t know himself, and he can’t help 
you. He is often like the youngster Mrs. 
Dilla MacBean tells about who came to 
her library because library hour was as- 
signed and he had to come, and he spent 
the hour throwing spit wads. She tried all 


sorts of books and all sorts of tactics to 
divert him from his spit balls and to in- 
terest him in reading, but every day it was 
the same—a closed book and spit balls fly- 
ing. Finally, one day in desperation she 
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set him down forcibly, grabbed from a shelf 
the nearest book she could lay hands on, 
and demanded: “There, now! Read that 
book.” It happened to be a volume of 
the World Book of Knowledge. The next 
day the boy appeared at her desk at the 
beginning of the period asking, ‘“Where’s 
that book you gave me yesterday? Say, 
that was swell!” 

If I may be pardoned for a personal 
illustration, Ithink I may show you what 
I mean by a child’s toying with big ideas. 
Last year my fourteen-year-old son who was 
a sophomore at University High School was 
ill with flu and one afternoon I volunteered 
to read to him. I have always greatly en- 
joyed this aspect of my childen’s minor 
illnesses, for at such times we have had 
great fun reading together. We have kept 
especially for the sick room such delectable 
volumes as the Dr. Doolittle stories, Wind 
in the Willows (I don’t believe any child 
has ever read anything more hauntingly 
beautiful than the chapter called “The 
Piper at the Gates of Dawn’’), the stories 
of the Moffatt children by Eleanor Estes— 
and unless you’ve read it you can’t possibly 
know what wonderful medicine Janie Mof- 
fatt’s basketball playing is—, Phil Stong’s 
Honk the Moose, William Pene duBois’ The 
Great Geppy, and The Three Policemen, 
Elizabeth Enright’s Thimble Summer, The 
Sea Is All Around, and her books about the 
Melendy children, and of course all the 
Pooh books. I’ve also read to my sick son, 
by special request, of course, electric train 
catalogs, and to my sick daughter a volume 
of arithmetic called Jolly Number Tales. 

So, this afternoon when I volunteered to 
read to my sophomore son, I knew such 
books as these had passed over into the 
land of happy childhood memories, but I 
thought he might like to hear something 
from Pickwick Papers of which he is very 
fond. But that afternoon he was not in 
a mood for Pickwick. So I looked about 
his room to see what I could find. Lying 
open at Hamlet on his bedside table I dis- 
covered a collection of Shakespeare’s plays. 
“Shall I read this?” I asked. 

“No, don’t bother,” he said. 

“What are you doing with it?” I asked. 

“I’m rewriting it,” he said. 
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Well, here was an example of the colossal 
mental audacity of youth—a trait which be- 
longs almost exclusively to youngsters and 
is one of their most glorious assets. It was 
with considerable amusement that I read 
the other day that Orson Welles during his 
high school days rewrote Shakespeare also. 
You and I, of course, speak of Shakespeare 
in hushed tones. But the high school 
youngster takes as his inalienable right the 
privilege of doubting even the masters, of 
questioning, and sometimes of rewriting 
them. He has something in his mind to 
say that they haven’t said, and that’s how 
progress is made. 

That afternoon, at my son’s special re- 
quest, we settled on a textbook on eco- 
nomics which he had drawn from the li- 

' brary. 

It is right that during his elementary 
years a child should read solely for pleasure, 
but something is wrong with his education 
if by the time he reaches high school he 
isn’t reading with some purpose, or maybe 
with many purposes, in mind. 


And it is to the library that the home 
must look to supply most of this purposeful 
reading. The budget of most homes will 
not allow a large and varied library suited 
to the high school youngster’s varied needs 
and interests. If the problems of the atomic 
age are ever to be solved, the purpose of 
education at the high school level cannot 
be that our children learn to conform 
smoothly to the status quo, but that they 
learn to ask questions of society, and that 
they find ways to solve society’s problems 
constructively. So we parents are looking 
hopefully to the librarians to bear with the 
big, sometimes unwieldy ideas our youngs- 
ters have, to shape and guide these ideas 
through suggested reading, and to equip 
our children insofar as they can fer intel- 
ligent, constructive living in a sadly dis- 
ordered world. 


We parents are asking librarians to co- 
operate with us in another respect. Many 
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high school students—most of them, I sus- 
pect, though I have no way of knowing— 
have outgrown the juvenile fiction that is 
published for their age group and are read- 
ing adult fiction. I once served on a com- 
mittee which polled the reading interests of 
fourteen-year-old girls and found that the 
favorite volume of this age-group was Gone 
with the Wind. 

I doubt that Gone with the Wind has 
much to say to fourteen-year-old girls that 
is constructive. I think Forever Amber has 
less to say that is constructive. But these 
books are only two among the modern 
second-rate fiction that is racy and sexy 
while too much of the first-rate fiction is 
soaked in cynicism and defeatism. When 
a fourteen-year-old boy recently finished 
reading Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith, his dad 
asked, “How did you like it?” “It was in- 
teresting,” he said, “but there isn’t a 
character in it I’d like to live with.” 

Now, the day of romanticism in fiction 
is over, and we like our novels to be rea- 
listic. But surely there are plenty of people 
in the world that a growing, searching, 
fumbling, seeking fourteen-year-old boy or 
girl might discern as being challenging to 
live with. There have been hundreds more 
personalities than one about whom the 
world could say, “Ecce homo!” 

So we parents are asking that wherever 
and whenever you find a well-written novel 
or a biography about a character who has 
the integrity and the moral stature to cap- 
ture the imaginations of our children and 
challenge them, put it into their hands 
quickly, please. For we parents are deathly 
afraid of cynicism in our children. If they 
are defeated before ever they begin the 
race, we might as well quit fooling ourselves 
about the future of our country or of man- 
kind. There won’t be any future. 

But perhaps in that danger lies the real 
purpose of this conference—the cooperation 
of the parents, the teachers, and the librar- 
ians toward a bright future for all our chil- 
dren through the heritage of good books. 
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EVALUATION—BOOKS, LIBRARIES, LIBRARIANS 





METHODS OF EVALUATING AND JUDGING BOOKS* 


By Evmnor WALKER 


Each person has his own accumulation of 
experiences and ideas. Each mind is differ- 
ent and our criticisms are colored by those 
differences. Thus people’s reactions to a 
book are varied and different. 

Howard Pease says, “The reaction we 
have when we lay a book down is impor- 
tant. If we have none, the book is medi- 
ocre.” 

His statement is correct and as librarians 
we need to know why our reaction is what 
it is. That “why” is often rather intan- 
gible but I’m going to attempt to put it into 
words. 

I shall consider these four main points in 
some detail—quality of the writing, subject 
material, style and format. In speaking of 
each I shall refer constantly to titles. I 
hope that you will express your approval or 
disapproval of my ideas when I have 
finished. 

Each of us undoubtedly knows some per- 
son who can ruin a good story or can make 
a poor one interesting by the way he tells it. 
The same is true of an author and his story. 
His method of presentation is all impor- 
tant. Therefore, that is the first point for 
us to consider under the quality of the writ- 
ing. 

You have no doubt had the following ex- 
perience and reaction when reading a book. 
You have been reading for 15, 25, 50 pages 
and you have heaved a sigh and tiredly 
murmured, “The same old stuff in the same 
old way.” You have recognized a jaded 
presentation and you decide you won’t buy 
that book if there is anything else better. 
I felt that way about Garbedian’s Thomas 
Alva Edison. This author didn’t succeed 
in making Edison become alive and real to 
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me. It was the same old story repeated in 
the same old words. Shannon Garst’s 
Amelia Earhart had the same effect. Miss 
Earhart’s own books are so much better. 
You feel her vitality—her love of flying. 
You sympathize with her dreams and ambi- 
tions. But Garst doesn’t give you that feel- 
ing. 


Now you ask what books do you think 


are good? A book is good which has a 
fresh approach, one that makes you sit up 
and say, “This is it!” Phyllis Jackson’s 
Victorian Cinderella is new this fall and I 
feel that it is a good story. It is lively and 
presents a clear picture of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s development. The reader feels her 
browbeaten complex, her timidity and self- 
consciousness, her feeling of inferiority to 
the celebrated older members of her family. 
You rejoice in her emergence from her 
chrysalis as she matured and won friends 
who encouraged her. 

Ralph Linton’s Man’s way from cave to 
skyscraper is exceptionally well done. It is 
the story of man’s beginnings and his de- 
velopment through the ages, socially, eco- 
nomically and culturally. He employs in- 
teresting analogies and unusual examples for 
illustrations. It it a bright, fresh approach 
to an old subject—a vital story all the way 
through. } 

Katherine Shippen’s The great heritage is 
another new book in this category. She has 
told the story of America through the 
growth and development of its resources and 
the notable people who were influential in 
some way—good or bad—in their use. It is 
the story of fur, cottou, lumber, foodstuffs, 
cattle, tobacco, gold, coal, etc. Dramatic 
and fascinating reading. 

Jeanne Bendick in How much and how 
many has cleverly presented ordinarily dry 
as dust information—weights and measures. 
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She employs rather a conversational style 
and uses interesting examples for illustrating 
her points. Pen and ink drawings, often 
humorous, emphasize her writing. The book 
will be useful from grade six through nine. 
Some math teachers are finding it helpful 
in senior high. 

There are two other methods of presenta- 
tion which spoil a book for young people. 
One is the adult approach. Boys and girls 
have read Roy Chapman Andrews’ books 
about his explorations and discoveries and 
have loved them but I doubt that they will 
like his latest, An explorer comes home. He 
tells of making over a country house, their 
pets, activities around the house, and ex- 
plorations of nearby woods and ponds. Other 
writers have done it in such a way that 
young people have enjoyed the stories. But 
Andrews has such a settled feeling that I am 
sure he will appeal only to those his own 
age. 

Having read and liked several of Robert 
Lawson’s books I looked forward to At that 
time, an interesting story of his childhood 
and adolescence. But his presentation is 
definitely adult. Adults will be interested 
in his analysis of his attitudes and reactions 
to various situations whereas the young 
people are interested only in the situations 
and activities. 

On the other extreme there is the childish 
presentation. I was disappointed in This 
is Russia by Irina Aleksander. As an ex- 
ample of her style, let me quote a passage 
from the first chapter: 


“Let us suppose it is Saturday evening. 
The mother of the three little Petrovs has 
just finished the last duty of her long, busy 
day—she has bedded down the cow and the 
two small white-spotted calves, said a few 
nice words to the sheep, closed the pen, and 
returned to the house.” 


Can’t you hear young people’s remarks if 
they were given that “baby” book to read? 

The second point under quality of the 
writing is Characters. Are they alive? 
Memorable? Many of our older writers are 
remembered today only for the characters in 
their stories. Too many books have had a 
short existence because the characters are 
stereotyped. Pick almost any Dodd, Mead 
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career story and you have an excellent ex- 
ample of bad writing. 

On the other hand occasionally the author 
works too hard on a characterization and 
then it is overdrawn. We are difficult to 
please, aren’s we? I felt that Amelia 
Walden exaggerated her poor little rich girl 
in Gateway to such an extent that she 
spoiled the story. Oecerghild Dahl has ruined 
her new book, Karen, by being too lavish 
with her main character. Karen is such a 
paragon of virtue; there is nothing she can’t 
do and the reader dislikes her for her nicey- 
niceness. A book with a poor set of char- 
acters has a short life and passes unwept. 

On the other hand, in Anne Stewart’s 
Young Miss Burney, the writing is good, 
lively but effortless. The characters are 
charming and natural. Herbert Best in 
Young ’Un has produced real people. He 
needs ne drawings for illustration because 
he has done so well with words. When a 
call for good characterization comes, this 
title is one of the first ones named. 

Henry Felsen has done an excellent piece 
of work in his new book, Bertie comes thru. 
Bertie becomes a very real person. The 
reader feels keenly the boy’s desire to make 
good, his despair at failure, his disgust at 
having his little brother always tagging 
along, his chagrin when his little brother 
bests him, his admiration for the girl and 
his need for impressing her. Bertie is a 
boy we’ll remember for a long time. 


The third element essential to good 
quality in writing is plot. It may be loose 
or complicated and if the other elements are 
superior the book may live. But it cannot 
be too obvious and not run the risk of a 
sudden death. Some people rejected Ber- 
trand Shurtleff’s Long lash because from the 
first few pages the reader could anticipate 
correctly what would happen next—that, 
even when some events were unbelievable. 


Mysteries written especially for young 
people are too often guilty of obvious plots. 
They insult the intelligence of a normal 
youngster. Perhaps that is why they are 
so scarce. 


Subject matter is the second point we 


must consider when evaluating a book. We 
need to ask ourselves: Will it interest young 
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people? Is it worthwhile? Is it timely? 
Is it well handled? After we have answered 
those questions we need to consider details. 

First are there objectionable scenes or 
passages which will eliminate the book for 
young people? Helen MacInnes has built 
up a good following among high school age 
readers with her stories. How often patrons 
have exclaimed, “That is the best book I’ve 
ever read! Have you any more by that 
author?” In her new book Friends and 
lovers Helen MacInnes has let her young 
readers down with a bang and she has cer- 
tainly dealt us librarians a blow. She has 
written a charming love story which girls 
will love but all the way through she has 
built up the premise that if a girl really 
loves a man she will consent to intimacy 
before marriage and she makes submission 
seem so right. Our young people have a 
difficult time anyway with that problem 
nowadays without having a popular author 
justifying the modern attitude. 

Many of you rejected Gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, Young ’un, and White tower for ob- 
jectionable sex ideas or scenes. Some of 
you will have to consider carefully Herbert 
Best’s new book, Whistle, daughter, whistle. 
In one scene a very desirable, scantily clad 
tavern wench offers herself hopefully to the 
hero and although tempted, he refuses. Very 
cautious people will hesitate over that. In 
more liberal commuities it won’t cause a 
lifted eyebrow. 

As an example of what an author can do 
to make a book acceptable for young people 
let me mention Agnes Turnbull’s Bishop’s 
mantle. She has written a love story which, 
though it becomes quite saccharine, many 
girls will eat up. Although she had an op- 
portunity to use scenes which we would 
have objected to, she passed it by and con- 
sequently we can recommend it without 
reservations. 

Another approach to subject matter which 
we need to be aware of is that of the book 
which is about young people but not for 
them. I mentioned Robert Lawson’s At 
that time previously. Some reviews listed 
William Henning’s The heller for young 
people. It definitely is not for high school 
people. It is the story of a girl in high 


school and shortly afterward. A girl who is 
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wild, daring, aggressive, and poorly brought 
up. Her experiences are not only with boys 
her age but with oldermen. The ideas are 
not to be suggested to high school girls— 
some of whom only need a vivid description 
of a dangerous, exciting episode to send 
them on just such an adventure. 

Roger Eddy’s Rimless wheel sounds in the 
advertisements as if it were a good story 
for high school people. We obviously 
can’t depend on those recommendations 
when buying a book. Upon reading the 
story, I discovered that although it tells of 
a boy’s childhood and adolescence, it is con- 
cerned with both the unnatural and ab- 
normal. The boy’s thoughts, reactions, and 
emotions are carefully analyzed. His ac- 
tions are not for young readers nor are his 
meditations. Some parents might profit 
from the reading but it is not for young 
people. 

Another question we need to ask regard- 
ing subject matter is: Are the problems 
well balanced? Joseph Gollomb is very 
sincere in his writing. He sees a problem 
and wants to do something about it. But 
I think the reason his books aren’t more 
popular is that he tries too hard. He puts too 
much emphasis on prejudice and doesn’t ‘n- 
clude other story elements to balance that. 
He preaches and who enjoys that? Florence 
Means’ books are good; she doesn’t preach 
and yet her books are not popular in many 
libraries. I feel it is because she has not 
balanced the stories with other themes in 
which young people are interested. Exam- 
ples of books which do contain the preju- 
dice problem balanced by others are John 
Tunis’s books and Phyllis Whitney’s Willow 
hill. 

On the other hand the author can crowd 
her story with too many problems. Helen 
Sattley in Young barbarians has included 
everything but the kitchen sink. The book 
may be popular but it’s a poor job of writ- 
ing. Among other things, she has presented 
the problems of smoking, drinking, and 
smooching among teen-age people and has 
offered no solutions to the problems. How- 
ever, I shall give her credit for doing a nice 
bit of writing on the stepmother and new 
baby angle. 

We need to avoid books which are too 
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untrue-to-life. Some of the career stories 
come in this category. High school people 
may like to think that people can iearn 
their work and rise to head of a dep>rt- 
ment in a few short months, overcoming in- 
numerable obstacles along the way, but 
“that ain’t life” and there is no point try- 
ing to make them think so. Robb White has 
written an excellent adventure yarn in 
Secret sea, but you can’t make me believe 
that one man and one fifteen-year-old boy 
could do what those two did. A few more 
people would have made the story plausible 
and no less exciting. The biggest objection 
to the Janet Lambert books for a library 
is that they fit into this untrue-to-life cate- 
gory. 

However, there are a number of books on 
the brink of this classification which can 
be used as stepping stones to better read- 
ing, because they are somewhat better 
written. I think I’d buy Robb White’s book 
for this reason. Some of the career stories 
are fairly good. One can usually depend 
on Adele DeLeeuw to turn out acceptable 
tales. Her books have some story value 
outside the career angle. She has good 
ideas about the vocation and although suc- 
cess is fairly rapid, it isn’t too bad. Her 
new book, Title to happiness, is concerned 
with the real estate business and is satis- 
factory. Occasionally Gertrude Mallette 
writes a good story but she is not depend- 
able. Priceless moment, which was pub- 
lished this fall, is adequate. 

On the other hand, it is wise to avoid too 
stark realism in young people’s_ books. 
There is no need to disillusion them so 
early. Some of them come to it soon 
enough anyway. 

Political and religious bias is another ele- 
ment to avoid. Underseas log by O’Moran 
looked like a useful book because there is a 
need for more diving stories. Although it 
is not well written, it had possibilities until 
the writer began to express his bitter hatred 
of the Japanese in this country. He had 
frequent contact with Japanese fishermen 
and divers and never once did he find any- 
thing good to say about them. We have no 
right to foster prejudice and hatred against 
any race, nationality, or religious group, 
and this book would add coal to the fire. 
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Every book has a purpose and usually it 
accomplishes it. Howewer, when it doesn’t 
the publishers have wasted good paper. 
Dorothy Aldis intended to show in Dark 
summer a girl’s courage in facing possible 
permanent blindness. She failed in that; 
her characters never came alive and her 
story was lifeless. 


The third main consideration in judging 
a book is style. It can ruin a good narra- 
tive. John Cross in The other side of green 
hills has used the technique of inserting the 
author into the story. He becomes annoy- 
ing and the reader keeps thinking, “Oh, 
keep still, and get on with the story. Who 
cares what you think or do?” 


Some biographies use a device which will 
make me reject a book very quickly. How 
do you like to come across continually the 
phrases, “little did he know” or “he was to 
become’”’? 


The fourth and last point to consider is 
format. The size of the print and the 
closeness of the page may eliminate a fairly 
useable story. Hildegard Hawthorne’s new 
book, Born to adventure, is an example. It 
is most unattractive. As long as there is 
no need for additional material on Fremont 
the book will go unpurchased. It certainly 
would sit on the shelf of any library because 
it looks so uninteresting and difficult. 


Poor binding can cause the rejection of a 
good book if the library can’t afford re- 
binding. Ann Lawrence of old New York, 
by Gladys Malvern, was unfortunately 
poorly bound at first. The publishers have 
endeavored to remedy this, so be sure to 
see that you get a good one. 


Appearance and suitability to age level 
are very important. Once more the “baby 
book” connotation can throw out a desirable 
book. Geoffrey Trease’s Triumph in the 
west has large print and a very juvenile 
appearance. Subject matter makes it more 
suitable for senior high, but I doubt its 
popularity there. Partners of Powder Hole, 
by Robert Davis, was quite mature in con- 
tent, but its appearance was against it. 

The absence of an index will often limit 
the usefulness of a book for high school 
people. The Science Yearbooks contain ex- 
cellent material but it is so difficult to find 
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the information wanted. The chapter titles 
often give no clue to the contents. 

Those are some of the barriers a book 
must hurdle in order to win a place on the 
shelves of any trained librarian’s domain. 
We have to be particular about what we 
spend our money for. 
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In closing, let me say we have been 
pleading for more and better books for high 
school people. This fall, considering the 
deluge of books on the market, we are 
achieving the “more”, but we desperately 
need the “better” also. Here’s to better 
books. 


TO SEE OURSELVES 


A brief study of libraries and librarians 
in the public, high schools of Illinois was 
presented by Professor A. W. Clevenger, the 
High School Visitor of the University of 
Illinois, at the regional library conference 
held in Urbana on October 28, 1947. 


A random sampling of one hundred high 
schools is the basis of the study. Of these, 
50 were schools enrolling fewer than 250 
pupils; 30 were schools of from 250 to 999 


pupils; 20 were schools enrolling 1000 or 
more. For convenience, the categories are 
referred to as “small,” “medium,” and 
“large” schools. 

The figures were compiled by F. I. God- 
shalk, Research Assistant, Office of the 
High School Visitor, under the direction of 
Mr. Clevenger. They are based upon the 
annual report for 1947-48 made by the high 
schools to the University of Illinois and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 











SMALL MEDIUM LARGE 
SIZE OF SCHOOLS (Fewer than 250 (250 pupils to (1,000 pupils 
pupils) 999 pupils) and more) 
Number of Schools Examined.... 50 30 20 
| Enrollment: 
Dt +iiipebiacanewe aes 22 to 248 266 to 995 1,001 to 4,156 
PES. n.c0ceeecocccees et se 132.8 480 1,810 
Number of Titles in Library, ex- 
clusive of government docu- 
ments and duplicate books: 
DE ~cgiegiacateesceesans 410 to 3,572 798 to 8,248 4,897 to 20,179 
DE: od uéue 00s 0ea664en » 1,672 3,937 10,196 


“Range” for large schools is 4,897 to 18,000 if high 


school libraries only are included. 


20,179 vols. were 


reported by a school which includes a junior college. 


Titles added 1946-47: 





PT «¢undvgeonee'ad ee de . 19 to 1,700 15 to 1,299 167 to 1,343 
RSS ere e rer ° 125 280 503 
Number Daily Newspapers: 
° DEED ida cédnusencenewseee 0 to 12 0 to 5 0 to 7 
I asievcnscadeuseseeen 1.8 2.4 2.7 
No paper, 7 No paper, 2 No paper, 3 
schools schools schools 
One paper, 20 One paper, 10 One paper, 2 
schools schools schools 
More than 1, More than 1, More than 1, 
23 schools 18 schools 15 schools 
Number Magazines: 
TRUE cccccccccccccccesee ° 8 to 76 14 to 90 40 to 140 
Average ........ g0eccecsess 26 44 82 
School reporting School reporting 
90 noted that 67 noted that 


27 are “free” 





10 are “free” 
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SMALL MEDIUM LARGE 
SIZE OF SCHOOLS (Fewer than 250 (250 pupils to (1,000 pupils 
pupils) 999 pupils) and more) 





LIBRARIANS— 
Degrees Held: 
Degree other than Library 
DE: pisccnhnehecemes ° 47 13 7 
B.S. in Library Science (may 
be in addition to other de- 


ME ctipdcueuvacteten - 1 15 15 
RN cs nisi cette dicen Os capac 1 2 1 
DO MEE, hse db su neuc nanan 1 


Large group includes 23 librarians in 20 schools, one 
school reporting 2 librarians (of equal rank), and one 
reporting 3. Several schools in this group have full- 
time assistant librarians. 


Number of Semester Hours in 
Library Science: 
DE. n644¢6ec0eneednecs 0 to 34 0 to 49 8 to 64 
DE Scthawiwiawanauren 4.14 20.6 32.5 
Of 50 librarians in “small” schools, 20 had no training 
in library science. At time of report, October 28, 
emergency approvals had been issued to 133 unquali- 
fied librarians out of a total of 499 approvals for 
staff members not fully prepared for their assigned 


duties. 
Salary (to nearest hundred): 
DEE sacanernntuseceuae $1,700 to $3,200 $2,100 to $4,300 $2,700 to $4,600 
CE dacs ceniemake teen $2,456 $2,743 $3,575 


Many librarians are “part-time,” especially in the 
“small” group. Salaries are for all duties. In the 
“large” group, all but two, of 23, are full-time 
librarians. 


Periods Per Week Devoted to 
Library (if not full-time): 


DE cd eGKAR6 546 DEeeD 1 to 30 5 to 35 15 to 25 
SD vcé ecwtkevednends 9.6 26.3 20 
Number Full-time Librarians.. None (of 50) 10 (of 30) 21 (of 23, in 20 
schools) 
Library is in Study-Hall........ 33 11 0 
Is not in Study-Hall............ 17 19 19 
“Socialized 
library” — 
1 school 


Library is Accessible: 

fF Se ee ere 48 (of 50) 30 (all) 20 (all) 
3 hrs.—1 school 
% sch. day—1l 


school 

Plus Before and After Schoo 
DE. Kkisddvebbanukeanes e 45 30 20 

Plus Before School Hours Only 3 

Amount Budgeted for Library in 

1947-48: 
SS i eawng da ektekaee a $100 to $3,000 $300 to $1,893 $1,000 to $13,100(a) 
SE 6s dnb das cndacevivee 42 56 $3,250(b) 


$3 

(a) Of 20 schools, 17 only are included. Three did not 
indicate, or were part of a city system. 

(b) Of 17 schools, the highest four will spend as much 
as the other 13; lowest 13 average $2,083. 
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SELF-DIAGNOSIS BY THE LIBRARIAN* 
By Ray H. Simpson 


University of Illinois 


The questions given below are designed to help the librarian, particularly the school 
librarian, to diagnose some of her professional activities. Since the primary purpose of 
diagnosis is to suggest areas where steps may be taken for improvement, it is hoped 
that each librarian using these questions will be stimulated to identify some additional 
opportunities she has and do something about them. No librarian is expected to answer 
all of the questions in the affirmative but the percentage of affirmative answers will give 
some indication of her effectiveness. 


I. EVALUATING SOME PHASES OF PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE 
RELATED TO READING IMPROVEMENT: 


( 


) 


z. 


10. 


Ba. 


Do I thoroughly recognize the basic psychological difference in purpose 
betweer vork-type (problem solving) and play type (recreational) read- 
ing in my setting up of the library? 


Do I know how to use formula (such as that by Lorge) for determin- 
ing the approximate difficulty level of reading materials? 


Am I familiar with experimental studies designed to rate the reading 
level of current popular magazines? 


Have I taken a course in the last five years to acquaint myself with 
psychologically sound methods of developing a reading improvement 
program? 


Am I sufficiently familiar with standardized reading tests through 
which I can help teachers and the learners themselves diagnose their 
reading difficulties? 


Am I sufficiently familiar with reading interest questionnaires so I can 
help in administering, scoring and interpreting results? 


Could I help others use a reading capacity test (such as Durrell’s pub- 
lished by World Book Co.) in order to know what reading level may 
be reasonably expected of a particular learner? 


In the last five years have I written up for the benefit of other libra- 
rians a procedure I have found helpful in improving my work? 


Am I familiar with lists of books for those whose reading difficulty level 
is at least two years below chronological age? 


When planning to order new library resources do I have a systematic 
procedure for use in determining the difficulty level, interest level, 
maturity level, and subject matter area of books, magazines and 
pamphlets most used and those most needed by the reading clientele 
of the library? 


Do I know several helpful methods of systematically determining a 
reader’s attitudes toward reading materials with reasons for these 
attitudes? 


* Printed with Mr. Simpson’s permission. The talk based upon this questionnaire is unavailable. 
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( ) 12. Am I sufficiently acquainted with methods of determining community 
and individual problems and. needs to use such problems and needs as 
one criterion for deciding what resources will be got in the library? 


( ) 13. Am I familiar with tests, such as the School Library Association of 
California test, designed to check on library information and skills? 


II. EVALUATING INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH TEACHERS: 


( ) 14. Are teachers and administrators encouraged to help democratically in 
decisions as to what resources will be purchased for the library? 


( ) 15. Do I provide teachers (parents and local newspapers and bookstores) 
with lists of recent books suitable for specified ages for, Christmas or 
birthday presents? 


( ) 16. Do I have a continually growing file of sample sets of reading tests, 
inventories and questionnaires which teachers are encouraged to use for 
suggestions? 


( ) 17. Am I working with teachers in building up a shelf of professional books, 
periodicals and pamphlets which will be helpful in successfully meeting 
specific professional problems? 


( ) 18. Have I worked with teachers in setting up machinery for systematically 
evaluating new professional materials coming into the school? 


( ) 19. Am I actively encouraging teachers to start or build up classroom 
libraries? 


( ) 20. Do I bring to the attention of teachers announcements of new profes- 
sional books in their fields of interest? 


( ) 21. Do I request the opinions of individual teachers on such questions as 
whether he thinks a particular book would be worthwhile for a school 
or professional library. 


( ) 22. In the last month have I offered my help in building up classroom re- 
sources to at least two classroom teachers? 


( ) 23. Have I trained youngsters to know where to get certain kinds of books 
and how to order them? 


( ) 24. Have I offered to go to classrooms to help teachers develop library skills 
and information? 


( ) 25. Have I prepared and/or offered to teachers mimeographed or other 
types of materials they can use in helping pupils learn how to utilize 
the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, the dictionary, bound periodicals, 
and other source materials? 


( ) 26. Do I consider the teaching of the wise use of magazines and newspapers 
as an important goal of the school and plan library resources with this 
in mind? 


( ) 27. Have I offered in the last year to shift the location of certain library 
resources to meet the needs of learners even if this upsets library rou- 
tine or formal shelving? 











III. 


) 28. 
> - 
) 30. 
) 31. 
> 32. 
>) 3. 
) 34. 
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Do I encourage teachers to take newspapers and magazines from the 
library to the classroom in order to teach them more effectively? 


Do I participate actively in school, school staff and committee meetings 
(applicable to school librarians)? 


If teachers or administrators were to ask for the names of publishers 
of tests of specific kinds, particularly reading achievement or reading 
capacity tests am I prepared to give such information readily? 


Have I prepared and circulated a list of tests, including publishers’ 
names which might be used by teachers or administrators? 


Have I helped make professional materials available to teachers during 
the summer months? 


In the last year have I systematically helped to educate administrators 
and teachers regarding the need for getting resources appropriate for 
the range of individual needs and abilities found in learners? 


Do I actively cooperate with teachers in learning projects such as that 
of encouraging students to make cartoons representing interesting side- 
lights on books and magazine articles? 


EVALUATING SOME PHASES OF DIRECT WORK WITH LEARNERS: 


( 


>) 36. 
) 36. 
> 37. 
) 38. 
) 39. 
)» 40. 


Do I give learners direct aid in learning how to use effectively the card 
catalog, The Readers’ Guide, the dictionary, bound periodicals, and 
other source resources? 


Have I helped youngsters to prepare a display in local school or book- 
store of book jackets or magazine covers to stimulate interest in 
reading? 


Do I know the reading difficulty level and the interest or maturity 
level of the books in our library especially suited for slow learners? 


Do I have a systematic plan for helping youngsters learn how to take 
care of books, new and old, and how to make simple repairs on books? 


Are learners encouraged to participate directly in the study of library 
needs and in the decisions as to what will be ordered for the library? 


Do I encourage youngsters (parents and teachers also) to contribute to 
the library magazines and books no longer being wanted or needed at 
home? 
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WAYS AND MEANS 





I DON’T WANT A BOOK* 


By ALICE GUSTAFSONt 


When Eleanor Estes had Jane Moffat 
say, in introducing herself, “I’m the myste- 
rious middle Moffat,” she spoke a great 
truth. Every child with whom we deal is 
different and mysterious, becoMing easier 
to work with as we learn to understand him 
better. The knowledge of child psychology 
and of guidance are as important to the 
children’s librarian as the knowledge of 
books. 

Although Jane Moffat was a reader and 
was determined to read every book in the 
library beginning with the first book on the 
first shelf, she was not without the need of 
reading guidance. All need our help—the 
enthusiastic readers, the passive readers, and 
the non-readers. 

But it is the non-readers that alarm us 
most. With our love for books, our interest 
in seeing that others like them, a convic- 
tion that the preservation of our democracy 
depends upon reading and thinking Ameri- 
cans, we cannot help being greatly con- 
cerned with the child who never finds pleas- 
ure in reading and who says repeatedly, “I 
don’t want a book.” 

To have as many enthusiastic readers 
and as few non-readers as possible, there are 
some general considerations. First of all, 
the school library’s appearance is impor- 
tant in setting a desirable attitude toward 
wanting to get books and toward reading. It 
should be roomy, attractive, and comfort- 
able. In a recent college newspaper was an 
article by a college freshmen who had seen 
the college library for the first time and was 
amazed at its attractiveness. He said, “I 
had always associated a library with a 
morgue. Libraries reminded me of the 
scalpel they told me to use in zoology— 


® Presented at the Elemen Session 
School Library Conference, Springfield, 1947, 
t hanentew School Librarian, Peoria. 


dull!” Although his reactions may have been 
exaggerated, it is evident that the school 
and public libraries during his elementary 
and secondary education had not provided a 
pleasant, comfortable environment. This is 
a sad situation—certainly not an induce- 
ment to read. 

The book collection must also be appeal- 
ing. Just as a lovely flower garden consists 
of well-chosen, well-cared-for plants, so does 
an attractive book collection have books, 
chosen according to the interests, needs, and 
readability of the group it serves. It is 
well-kept and well-weeded. Such a library 
will draw the non-readers as well as the 
readers. 

Library habits, interests, and instruction, 
too, begin with the kindergarten. It is im- 
portant to establish the love for books and 
an interest in the library before children 
learn to read so that they will have a long- 
ing to read for themselves. If these boys 
and girls can come to the library to hear 
stories, to look at lovely picture books, and 
to learn to handle books, this desire will be 
growing within them. It is important to 
maintain this interest—established in kin- 
dergarten—throughout the school years. 

Just as advertisements appear in various 
forms to try to capture the attention and in- 
terests of the non-users of the product to 
be sold, so the librarian needs to try every 
possible means to attract boys and girls to 
reading—unusual bulletin board and book 
displays, book talks (including the reading 
or telling of some fascinating incidents), 
book quiz programs, or book lists on par- 
ticular topics. Children enjoy trying to 
read every book on a list, checking it off 
as they read each book. It is desirable that 
the librarian be wholly aware of opportuni- 
ties to cooperate with the classroom teach- 
ers who do much in motivating reading. 
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They often use various means such as 
charts with miniature books pasted oppo- 
site the names to indicate the number of 
books read or individual index cards listing 
the books each person reads. 

Excursions to the public library help to 
create a desire to read, especially when the 
children’s librarian capitalizes on immediate 
interest and has the children obtain a library 
card. The summer reading program con- 
ducted by the public libraries and adver- 
tised in the schools helps to establish and 
maintain good reading habits. Close co- 
operation between the school and public 
libraries cannot be overemphasized. 

The school librarian who is vivacious, 
friendly, and pleasant, displaying a sincere 
love for reading and a genuine interest in 
boys and girls will be the greatest stimula- 
tion to reading. It may take time to show 
an interest in the pet white mouse, the 
snapshots of the best dog in the world, the 
new cowboy outfit, but all of this is worth- 
while. If children have complete confidence 
in their librarian, knowing she is interested 
in them and the things they like, they will 
be quicker to respond to her suggestions. 

Now, you can rightfully say that this 
has been very general, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that is the way to work. Win over 
the majority first and then work with the 
individuals—all individuals. A great enthu- 
siasm for reading among many will have a 
healthy effect on others. For the few who 
still say, “I don’t want a book,” in spite of 
all the inducements mentioned, individual 
guidance is the solution. 

Librarians need to know the individuals 
they serve and as much about them as 
possible. Some may have physical handi- 
caps which prevent their being readers. 
Some children may not feel well-enough to 
do much reading, and the librarian should 
recognize their limitations. Appropriate 
reading material — perhaps, easily - read 
books, short stories, or magazines—will en- 
courage them to read. Eye difficulties, 
even when corrected with glasses, may pre- 
sent special problems. The librarians should 
know and have some books in clear type so 
that she can suggest these. 

I look for the time when the scores from 
school tests, or, at least, reading scores will 
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be easily accessible to the librarians in the 
various schools and the librarians will be 
trained to use them. Perhaps, reading 
scores could be kept in code right in the 
library. 

In the following instance such information 
was extremely useful. George was a boy 
about sixteen years old and in the seventh 
grade. Although he did tell of his interest 
in farms and farm animals, he said he did 
not like to read about ANYTHING. Even 
books on this subject ordinarily read by 
boys and girls a couple of grades below his 
did not interest him. The reading score 
showed his reading level to be about third 
grade, and his I. Q. was in the 60’s. Choos- 
ing books on that level within his interest 
range brought satisfying results. He read 
one book after another, and his teacher said 
he was thrilled to be able to report his read- 
ing as others did. The librarian is con- 
cerned with the results of all school tests— 
I. Q.’s, achievement tests, interest-rating 
tests, and others. All can be used as an aid 
in giving reading guidance. 

Some children lose an interest in reading 
because they cannot read well. Remedial 
reading teachers or classroom teachers need 
the librarian’s full cooperation. Many 
simple books should be available that chil- 
dren can read. Older children will want 
easily read materials with more mature 
ideas. Here, the simplified biographies 
work out well. We need to be aware of 
every possible cause of non-reading and be 
able to help remedy it. 

Sometimes, intelligent children coming 
from over-privileged homes are non-readers 
because everything is made so easy for 
them that they feel no need to read. They 
have some of the stories on records, someone 
reads books to them, and they have the 
movies and radio for entertainment. Here, 
we need the combined efforts of teacher, 
librarian, and parents to encourage the 
child to read for himself. 

Emotional problems need to be under- 
stood. When a grown person is distraught 
about one thing, he finds it difficult to con- 
centrate on his reading. The same is true 
with boys and girls who have emotional dis- 
turbances which may be caused by home 
conditions. An understanding librarian, 
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knowing the cause, can often help by sug- 
gesting a book having a character or a situ- 
ation with which the child can identify him- 
self and work out a solution to his problem. 
This is somewhat the idea of bibliotherapy 
mentioned by Miss Kircher’s “Character 
Formation Through Books”—an idea which 
needs more expansion. 

The child who does not read and does 
not seem to have any physical, mental, or 
emotional handicaps, may be reached by 
taking an interest in him, talking to him, 
giving him something in line with his inter- 
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ests, introducing reading through magazines, 
or, suggesting short stories for the short 
interest span. Sometimes, merely picking 
up a book and opening it to an interesting 
illustration will solve the problem. 

All in all we need a broad understand- 
ing of all children, recognizing individual 
differences, knowing their likes, interests, 
thoughts, and desires for particular knowl- 
edge. After gaining their confidence, we 
must be able to guide them to be in- 
dependent, thoughtful readers of good 
reading material. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN THE LIBRARY* 


By ELIZABETH KUHLOT 


When I was invited to speak at this 
Clinic, I was asked to please stick to my 
topic. I think this is an excellent sugges- 
tion and I am going to try to hew closely 
to the line. Since it is the trend of the day 
to promote austerity programs, I shall not 
only eliminate all the generalities that I can, 
but I am going to discuss only four audio- 
visual aids. These four have been used 
with satisfaction in the library where I 
work, and can I believe, be adapted to as 
narrow or large a program as any of you 
carry on. 

The four aids under consideration will be 
bulletin boards, objects for display purposes, 
films, and recordings. The first two of 
these are purely visual, the third, audio- 
visual and the last wholly audio. As we 
discuss each one we shall try to show the 
reason for selecting it, the methods of using 
it, the benefits to be obtained from that 
use in our libraries, the pitfalls to be 
avoided, the sources from where it can be 
obtained, and the financial strain it puts 
upon our budget. 

Perhaps we can allow ourselves one 
generality and say that the underlying pur- 
pose for bringing these “non-book” mate- 
rials into our library program is to stimulate 
the use of our books, magazines and vertical 
file materials. We must always be careful 





* Presented in briefer form at the School Li- 
brary Conference, Urbana. 
+ Librarian, Quincy Junior High School. 


that they do not supersede or overshadow 
our main stock in trade—books. We should 
use them only as appetizers to stimulate 
the desire for the fuller meal. 

(The section on Bulletin Boards is 
omitted in favor of the fuller discussion in 
the article, prepared by Miss Kuhlo for the 
Carthage School Library Conference. 
Illinois Libraries, Dec. 1947. 

Objects are another aid which any library 
can have regardless of* size or financial 
status. These are appealing to the students 
because of their actuality. They are not 
something to be translated from the printed 
page into a mental image that is intangible. 
They have size, shape, form, color, and 
sometimes smell, as well as other tactile 
qualities. They can be examined closely, 
compared, handled, and at times, repro- 
duced. They tie in readily with books in 
their field and always give a better insight 
into the stiuation that is described with 
words. 

In using objects, libraries generally place 
them in display cases or on tables. If a 
case is used, the object should be labelled, 
tagged and described with a description like 
a good book annotation—brief but inclus- 
ive, creating a desire to know more. Books 
bearing on the subject of the display should 
be placed with the objects and opened at 
good illustrations. If pamphlet material is 
used, support it so that it stands and is as 
attentive as the object. Vertical arrange- 


See 
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ments always call for attention more loudly 
than horizontal ones. 

Table displays are usually more enjoyed 
by the students than case displays because 
they can examine the things without benefit 
of restraining glass, and in most cases, even 
handle the objects. In setting up a table 
display, it is well to have it located under 
or near bulletin boards so that your addi- 
tional descriptive material and book jackets 
are close enough to tie in your library ma- 
terials with your objects. Labels with brief 
explanatory notes should accompany the ob- 
jects and a related book, picture, or pamph- 
let be placed by them. A good arrange- 
ment is to have a few pertinent books form 
a sort of back drop between the bulletin 
board and the table. Have these open at 
choice illustrations and set the objects to 
the front of them. A student coming to the 
table will get the relationship of the book 
to the object and if interest is sufficiently 
aroused, will ask for the book. 

Without question, objects in displays point 
up books and frequently call into play, our 
pictures and pamphlet material. But better 
than this, I think they identify the library 
with real life situations, and give the stu- 
dents first-hand acquaintance with things as 
they are. This gives us a chance through 
our books to deepen and enrich this knowl- 
edge. Many times, the displays will be the 
work of your students as they either lend 
their own collections or cooperate with a 
group on some project. This makes the 
library a partner in their activity, as well as 
the beginning and end of the project. 

The don’ts for displays are about the 
same as those for the bulletin boards. Don’t 
overdo. Don’t clutter. Don’t lose your 
central theme in a maze of material. Don’t 
let the table or the objects get untidy. It 
takes a little houskeeping to keep a display 
fresh looking, but it is worth it. 


Objects can be secured from many sources. 
Specimens from your science classes, handi- 
craft from home economic or industrial arts 
or from free lancing students; projects from 
social studies groups, student collections; 
things from far-off places that our “G. I.’s” 
sent and brought home. All of these can be 
had for the asking. Some companies send 
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out interesting displays of their products 
that tie in with our books. There are travel- 
ing displays of exhibits mentioned in our 
educational journals and in the Children’s 
Book Council calendar of events. This 
service—“Cut out of the month”’—makes a 
nice object display. There is such a wealth 
of material in objects that even though you 
haven’t a penny in your budget for them, 
you can be very selective. So, like bulletin 
boards, this visual aid. program in your 
library need be no more expensive than 
you want it to be. 


Films are luxury items. Even. libraries 
with healthy budgets cannot own many, nor 
is it practical to do so. But a few are cer- 
tainly worth every cent that they cost. We 
ali know the tremendous advantages in 
teaching the armed forces that the in- 
structors found in the use of films, film 
strips and slides. Those advantages are the 
same for libraries. A wider range of 
intellectual capabilities can be reached. 
Events and processes can be seen as they 
actually are. The margin for error in un- 
derstanding is lessened. Attention is caught 
and held almost without distraction while 
learning is taking place. : 


If & library uses films, and in this we in- 
clude sound and silent motion pictures and 
film strips, it usually follows one of these 
methods of use. A room nearby, houses the 
library projector and here the films are 
shown. Or, the school has a movie room 
and the library catalogs, classifies and cir- 
culates the films owned by the school; or, as 
the most common procedure, the library 
augments with books and other materials the 
visual aid program of the school which is 
administered by a central office. This is 
the one followed in Quincy with the few 
library owned films in the library field. 


Our library owns the four Coronet films; 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY, HOW TO 
STUDY, HOW TO READ A BOOK, and 
THE DICTIONARY film. We use the 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY film as an intro- 
duction to our library lessons and show it 
early in September to our eighth graders, as 
well as HOW TO READ A BOOK. Our 
ninth grade sees HOW TO STUDY and 
both groups see the DICTIONARY film. 
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All this is done the first month of school 
and our students have a good orientation 
course in library usage by the time the 
school year is well under way. 

We find KNOW YOUR LIBRARY film 
teaches classes more effectively in a short 
time than we can. Then the transitions 
made from the film to the actual library 
situation by each student can be handled as 
individual teaching and is. far more satis- 
factory to the student. 


The library can capitalize on the show- 
ing of any film with a bulletin board set-up 
of a few cuts or stills, illustrations and clip- 
pings relative to the picture and a list of 
titles or a collection of books close by, that 
will stimulate further interest in what has 
been seen. Films shown in Science, English 
and Social Science classes are usually fol- 
lowed up by research in the library. The 
movie version of a literary classic almost 
always brings a request for the book. Bio- 
graphical movies result in the desire for 
more information about the main characters. 
A good film plus an alert librarian can re- 
sult in a rich experience for students and a 
deeper dependence and interest in the 
library. 

If you can afford to buy films for your 
library, be careful how, what, and where 
you buy. Films are expensive and need 
long periods of use to work out their pur- 
chase price. Be sure your film will be sound 
in theory and true in presentation for 
several years at least. Buy only after you 
have consulted evaluative criteria. Never 
buy from advertisements alone. There are 
several excellent magazines with reviews and 
inventories of films. These are impartial and 
truthful in their analysis. The H. W. Wil- 
son Company issues the Educational Film 
Guide; a monthly supplement brings it up 
to date. Then there are See and Hear; 
and Audio Visual Education. 


Films range in price from $40 to $200. 
Coronet has a lease purchase plan which 
spreads the purchase price over a period of 
years. This is worth investigating if you 
want to buy films and can’t afford too 
great an outlay at one time. If you cannot 
buy any films at all, but have a projector in 
your school, a few rentals might not be too 
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great an extravagance, for rentals do not 
cost much more than the price of a good 
book. The only drawback to the rental pro- 
gram is the uncertainty of getting the film 
on the date that you really want it, and the 
trouble of mailing it back again. However, 
if you can afford to rent, I think the ad- 
dition of films to your library would result 
in far more satisfaction than trouble. 


The last aid, records, is one that although 
it is only a year old in use in our Library, 
has brought us more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion than we hoped for. We decided to 
add this feature to our audio-visual pro- 
gram because it was one that we could 
carry on in our own quarters and because 
it added another “dimension” so to speak, to 
our books; and we felt our boys and girls 
needed education in hearing as well as see- 
ing and reading. 


If you will forgive me, I am going to 
make this last part of my discussion per- 
sonal. I feel our experience will surely be 
common to any library that undertakes this 
type of program and so what we have 
learned and enjoyed, will be what you can 
expect in a similar program. 


Our record player which has two speeds, 
one for recordings and one for radio tran- 
scriptions, is in our music room. This 
was the farther of our two conference rooms. 
Our P. T. A. furnished the room with 
drapes and Venetian blinds and the Board 
of Education gave us some hassocks and a 
three piece sectional davenport. Each 
period we can seat six listeners and our 
staff operator in this little living room. We 
hung our collection of Capeheart prints, 
which I am sure you all have seen in maga- 
zines and such, on the walls and moved our 
“780” books to the built-in shelves next 
to our albums. Because the room was once 
partitioned off the main reading room with 
Masonite walls, it is sound proof and so our 
music program can be carried on all through 
the day. 


Each of our six periods, we admit stu- 
dents, by their request, to a prepared pro- 
gram. We work out a selection of music, 
story telling records, and instructional re- 
cordings three times a week. Program 
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notes, very short ones, are prepared for 
each program and read by the student as- 
sistant operator. Once a month we have 
student’s choice day, and we are gratified 
by the increasing discrimination shown in 
their selections. 

We have purchased all types of music, 
ranging from the best popular swing, 
through Romberg, Herbert and Friml to the 
classics. We have jazz bands and sym- 
phonies. We also have albums of stories, 
plays, speeches and poetry. How much the 
library has benefited in actual circulation 
of books from this program is not impor- 
tant but the benefit to the student is all 
we hoped for. Our listeners are getting 
a background of good music, they are en- 
joying historical dramas, stories and getting 
a taste of poetry. They are watching our 
new albums and records with as great an 
interest as they await the new books. The 
library has become more than just a place 
to get material for assignments. Library 
period is really an hour to look forward to. 

We consult evaluative critera before we 
buy our records because they are more 
mediocre recordings than good ones and we 
want only the best. We use Hall’s record 
book and the critical reviews in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature and Consumer’s 
recordings and whenever possible, try to 
hear the- records before we buy. We try 
to get things within the students musical 
comprehension, but we also work away from 
just “pleasant” listening. 

We are members of the Young People’s 
Record Club, and received two story telling 
records each month from this source. We 
have found the studidisc records, issued by 
the Popular Science magazine, an excellent 
supplement to our social studies programs. 
This last week our eighth grade classes en- 
joyed hearing the dramatization of the 
Boston Tea Party and Paul Revere’s Ride. 
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Several ninth grade classes listened to the 
Ancient Mariner. We have found the 
Gloria Chandler recordings, “Books Bring 
Adventure” transcriptions, very desirable. 
“Miss Hickory” is a recent release. There 
are also very good albums in Signature 
records; one of our favorites is Paul 
Bunyan. Decca, Columbia, and Victor give 
us famous stage performers in famous 
stories. 

If you have a good record shop in your 
town, you can have access to all these re- 
cordings through their catalogs. If not, any 
shop in a big city: - Lyon Healy in Chicago, 
Jenkins Music Co. in St. Louis or Kansas 
City, will put you on their mailing lists, 
send you literature, and handle your orders. 
Most of our records come from Jenkins in 
Kansas City, where we get a school discount 
and excellent service. 

Records are not cheap. Neither are they 
too expensive if they are bought carefully. 
Prices run from 75 cents to several dollars 
and more for albums. There are both un- 
breakable and destructible recordings. The 
number of vinylite or unbreakable discs is 
increasing. We find the loss by breakage is 
no greater than the loss by damage or theft 
of our library books, all things being equal. 
One-tenth of your library budget spent for 
records will bring ten times its value in en- 
joyment. I know this is true. We are 
proving it each day in our library. 

I realize there are many things I have 
left untold. I hope that I have told you 
some things you will find usable. I am sure 
all of them are possible because in Quincy, 
we have worked out all these procedures in 
our Junior High School library program. 
We hope to try many other things. Out 
of all that we have done, we have learned 
one big truth: “You will never realize how 
much you can do until you really begin to 
do something.” 


SUGGESTIONS ON ENCOURAGING STUDENTS TO READ* 


1. Keep a “new book” shelf close to the 
charging desk. 


2. Maintain a “good reading” shelf. 


* Given by Robert Stephens, teacher-librarian 
Albion High School, on a panel, Lawrenceville. 


3. “Sell” books in class by 
a. having a free reading period 


discussing the books with the stu- 
dents in class and individually 


c. omitting written book reports 
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d. having oral reports or discussion 
among five or six students 
4. Issue a bulletin, including a chart of 
the library to new students. 
5. Stagger instruction in use of the library 


and various types of books throughout 
the year. 
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6. Do not compel the use of any book 
except the dictionary and encyclopedia. 


7. The library must extend beyond the 
four walls of the school to the public 
library, the radio and people with 
specialized information. The world 
should be a part of the school. 


USING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY* 


1. The objectives of the school determines 
the use of the school library. 


2. Scheduling groups to the library is 
necessary in elementary schools. Group 
scheduling is advantageous if all are 
working on the same assignment; group 
scheduling may be disadvantageous to 
some. 


3. An attractive, comfortable library with 
pleasing personnel is conducive to us. 


4. The librarian is a special teacher, and 
as.such should be familiar with the 
curriculum of the school and should 
work with other teachers. She should 
be familiar with the materials of the 
library and should sell it to the stu- 
dents. 


5. While a central library has many de- 
*Summary by Ellis Brant (Supt. Elementary 


Schools, Robinson) of a panel presented at School 
Library Conference, Lawrenceville. 


cided advantages, room libraries are 
better for the lowest grades. Primary 
children should, however, have some 
library experience. 


6. Children should be taught to use the 
library as a means to accomplishment 
when the need arises. Library skills 
needed by children are: 

Proper handling of books 

Proper use of the library 

Understanding of Dewey System of 

classification ; 

Knowing how to use the card catalog 

and other indexes which may be 
in elementary library 


7. Library discipline should not mean a 
multitude of rules; it should provide as 
much freedom as possible, at the same 
time developing a good attitude toward 
the library and respect towards the 
rights of others. 


MAKING CHILDREN’S READING AN ADVENTURE* 


An enriched reading program can be de- 
veloped by any alert classroom teacher. She 
holds the pivotal position and can make 
reading an adventure for the children under 
her direction. 

Since children respond well to group 
work, the reading program can be worked 
out as an activity project. A library or 
reading club with officers always delights 
children and helps to foster continuity of 


* The above has been compiled from talks and 
discussions presented at various meetings. Much 
of it was presented by Mrs. Lera B. Burgess, 
Principal, McCall School, Canton, at the elemen- 
tary session of the School Library Conference at 
Springfield. For other discussions of the elemen- 
tary reading ponent, see articles by Louise Kess- 
ler in December, 1946 issue and in succeeding 
issues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


effort. Periodic meetings give opportunity 
for the pooling of experiences and provides 
audience situations. With such motivation 
children eagerly share their experiences 
with others; even book reports became a 
privilege instead of an abhorred task. 


However, an ingenious group of children 
will not confine themselves to the usual 
reports, but will choose the media that 
they prefer. Artistic children may choose 
to illustrate rather that to talk; a group 
who has read the same book may drama- 
tize all or parts of the story. Some may 
even be inspired to do creative writing as 
an out-growth of what they had read and 
experienced. 
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Chalk talks, dioramas, puppets, built-up 
scenes, and handicraft of various types 
have all been based on reading. Most of 
these media were used by one elementary 
group during one summer. 

Too much work? You may be surprised 
to find how one book fits in with the 
geography or history under discussion, 
how another motivates interest in world 
affairs; how a third produces ideas for art; 
and how most of the work aids the English 
program. When stock is taken, you have 
an integrated program. 

An interesting finale to a year’s or a 
semester’s reading may be a program 
and/or exhibit, to which parents or the 
community may be invited. 
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Reading records are interesting and use- 
ful means of balancing the children’s read- 
ing. Two commercial types are explained 
below, but groups may devise their own. 


Cumulative Reading Records. W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Illinois. 

Gives space for author, title, date of 
reading, evaluation and brief comment 
by the student. 


My Reading Design. News Journal, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 
A plan for developing interest in read- 
ing books, as well as a means for 
stimulating a balanced program of 
reading. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE DISCUSSIONS 





“Look up and smile.” 

This was a rule in one library, in order 
that every child should feel welcome and 
be encouraged to ask for needed assist- 
ance. 

--e £ @ 

We are prone to think of a child as a 
non-reader if he does not wish to read the 
things we think he should read. 

oes 08 6 © 


Don’t say, “Don’t read ‘ 
Appreciation comes through comparison. 
es oS 
Why not challenge the student on in- 
formational reading as well as the recrea- 

tional? 
s¢ ss @ @ 

Offer College English to those students 
preparing for college; give contemporary 
literature to the others. 

> 2 © @ 

Be sympathetic with the student of lesser 
background. 

’ 8-2 2 @ 

Approval is better than criticism in pro- 
moting reading. 

oe ee 
Fewer remedial classes will be needed if 


students are permitted to read on their 
own level. 
ee & © © 
Better read something than nothing. 
‘$e 6 «6 
Keep track of circulation. When a new 
book card is made, type at the top of the 
card, the number of times the book has 
previously circulated. 
’¢ 6 6 @ 
Suggestion Box 
If you liked “ P 
We suggest you read “ 
ee & os 
I liked “ a 
I did not like “ a 
ae =. 














Favorable atmosphere is conducive to 
reading: 

Open doors 

Open shelves 

Comfort 

Quiet atmosphere 

Friendliness 

Good humor 

Approachability 

Interest 


Sympathy 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





ro Pe 


Pe 


>o 


Po 


Other than supplying books how can the library help students who can’t read? 
a—Find motivation for needing to read. 
b—Provide a combination reading specialist and librarian. 


How can the librarian contact the teacher? 
Through: (1) A note (2) personal contact (3) mail box notice (4) students 
(5) posting lists (6) displays in halls (7) bulletin boards. 


How many books should a good elementary library have? 

1. 3-5 books per pupil. 

2. 100-500 for one-room school. 

3. Dependent on philosophy of school. Textbook teaching does not stimulate use of 
library. Unit teaching demands a laboratory. Child-centered schools are greatest 
stimulus to use of books. 

4. A small collection, well used is of more worth than many idle books. 

5. Whatever the number of books a library collection should include a good 
encyclopedia, newspaper, pamphlets, informational books, recreational books, pic- 
ture books, records. 


How many books be marked so that reading level is clear to teacher? 
1. Many books are already marked by symbols, e.g., 
a. Junior literary guild 
b. Cadmus books 
2. An agreed figure or letter may be placed on inside cover, verso of title page, or 
other convenient place, not too prominently displayed. 
3. Teacher should know books, and should read children’s books. 


Shall we allow adaptations of the classics in place of the original versions? 

We must consider the student’s reading ability. If he is in the upper level, he should 
be expected to read the unabridged version; if his reading ability is unequal to the 
original, the student should be permitted to read the abridged classic. If there is a 
student who can handle only the Classic Comics, he should have those. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 





BOOK SELECTION FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES AND JUNIOR 


HIGH SCHOOL 


A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, comp. by a Joint Committee of the 


A. L. A., N. E. A., and N. C. T. E. A., and N. C. T. E. Gretchen Westervelt, Chair- 
man. American Library Association,* 1943. $2. 


Full buying information on 1,000 books, arranged by subject. Annotations. 


Children’s Catalog, comp. by Ruth Giles, Dorothy E. Cook, and Dorothy H. West. 7th 


ed. rev. H. W. Wilson.* 1941. Annual supplements, sold on a service basis. Write 
for price. 
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500 Books for Children, comp. by Nora E. Beust. U. S. Office of Education, Bull., 1939, 
no. 11. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 15c. 

Groupings: Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9. Full buying information. 


500 Books for Children: Supplement, 1945, comp. by Nora E. Beust and Mrs. Eleanore 
F. Clift. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5c. 


For the Children’s Bookshelf; a booklist for parents. Children’s Bureau, Publication 304, 
1946. U.S. Superintendent of Documents, D. C. 10c. 
Arranged by subject and age group. Full buying information. 


Right Book for the Right Child: a graded buying list of children’s books, 3d ed. John 
Day, 1942. $3. 
1,300 books selected and annotated by a subcommittee of A. L. A. Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People. Graded by the Research Division, Winnetka 
public schools. Full buying information. 


Treasure for the Taking; a book list for boys and girls, by Anne Thaxter Eaton. Viking, 
1946. $2.50. 
Subject arrangement of books for ages 2-15. Full buying information. 
See also Your Reading in High School list. 


BOOK SELECTION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, comp. by a Joint Committee of A. L. A., 
N. E. A., and N. C. T. E. American Library Association.* Under revision. 


Books for You, prepared by the N. C. T. E. Committee on Recreational Reading, Mark 
Neville, Chairman. National Council of Teachers of English,* 1945. 30c. 10 or more 
copies, 22c each. Arranged by topics and types. Omits publisher and price. 


Books for Young People. New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 10c. 
Published each year as the January issue of Branch Library News. Subject arrange- 
ment. 


By Way of Introduction, comp. by a Joint Committee of the A. L. A., N. E. A., and 
N. C. T. E., Jean C. Roos, Chairman; ed. by Frances Grim. American Library Asso- 
ciation,* 1947. A young people’s guide to reading for fun and recreation. Illustrated; 
annotated. 


Read Today . . . Star Tomorrow, Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 


N. Y. Free. 
A list for young people, prepared by the Saturday Review of Literature for Teen Age 
Book Show. 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 5th ed. H. W. Wilson, 1947. 
Semi-annual supplements. Write for price. Comprehensive; annotated. Pt. I— 
Author, title, and subject index; Pt. II—Classified list with complete eal infor- 
mation, classification, subject headings and analytics. 


Your Reading, a list for grades 7, 8, 9, prepared by the N. C. T. E. Committee on Recrea- 
tional Reading. National Council of Teachers of English, 1946. Same arrongement as 
Books for You. 


* Addresses: 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
—— Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


. 
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CURRENT SELECTION BOOKS 


The Booklist: a guide to current books, American Library Association, *50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. $3 per year. 
A semi-monthly aid, annotated. Lists books for adults, young people and children. 
Lists free and inexpensive materials. Full buying and cataloging information. 

Horn Book. Horn Book, 286 Boylston Street, Mass. Bi-monthly. $2.50 a year. 
Annotated list of outstanding children’s books. Articles about children’s books and 
authors. Omits price. 

Junior Reviewers. Junior Reviewers, 241 Greenwood Street, Newton Center. 59 Mass. 

Monthly. $2.75 a year. 
Books are read and reviewed by children and adults. Yearly catalog of the best 
books, free to subscribers. 


Reader’s Choice of Best Books. Annotated monthly list accompanying Wilson Library 
Bulletin.* 


See also book sections of newspapers such as the New York Times, New York Herald- 
Tribune, Chicago Sun, Chicago Tribune. 


FILMS THAT AID THE READING PROGRAM+ 


How. to Read a Book. Coronet. 16mm. 10 min. 
Designed for junior and senior high school groups, reading and remedial programs. 
Improve Your Reading. 16mm. sound 10 min. 
Offers suggestions for improving the rate of reading and comprehension. 
It’s All Yours. 16mm. sound 11 min. 
The Teen Age Book show film, designed to encourage teen agers to read. Ralph 
Bellamy, narrator. 


Audio-visual periodicals (referred to by Miss Kuhlo): 


AUDIO-VISUAL PERIODICALS 


Educational Film Guide. H. W. Wilson, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


Monthly supplement (except during July and August); cumulative. Price on applica- 
tion. 


Audio-Visual Guide. Educational & Recreational Guides, Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, 
Newark 8, New Jersey. 


See and Hear, the journal of audio-visual learning. See and Hear Division, E. M. Hole 
Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. $3. 9 issues (Sept.-May). 
Contains brief articles and news, a “Question and Answer” department and consider- 
able advertising of audio-visual aids. 


PAMPHLET SOURCES 


Basic Science Education Series. Row, Peterson, 28c ea. 
(Suitable for elementary grades) 


Basic Social Education Series. Row, Peterson. 28c and 40c ea. 
(Suitable for elementary grades) 


Building America. Americana corp., 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


+ May be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 
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Headline Series. Foreign Policy Association, 23 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
25c ea. 

Human Events. Human Events, Inc., 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Most of them are 25c ea. 

Our Freedom Series. Row, Peterson. 48c ea. 

(Useful for both elementary and high school) 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 10c ea. 

Town Meetings: Bulletins of America’s Town Meetings of the Air. Town Hall, Inc., 
123 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


OTHER SOURCES 


330.9 Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 

A. L. A. Booklist. 

Vertical File Service Catalog. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
N. Y. 


MAGAZINE SELECTION FOR SCHOOLS 


Magazines for Schools, by Laura K. Martin. H. W. Wilson, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 53, N. Y. 
Annotated list; high school and elementary. 


Magazines for Elementary Schools. Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. Free. 
Brief annotations. 


Magazines for Rural Schools. Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. Free. - 
Brief annotations. 
See also Strang’s Gateway to Readable Books (Magazines suitable for students who 
do not care for reading); Abridged Reader’s Guide (The 25 magazines, which it 
indexes, may be used as a buying list). 


BOOK LISTS FOR RETARDED READERS 


One Hundred Books Most Enjoyed by Retarded Readers in Senior High School, by Blair, 
G. M. ENGLISH JOURNAL 30:42-7, January 1941. 
This list is based on reports from 217 schools in 35 states. 


Choosing the Right Book; a list for teachers and librarians to use with retarded readers, 
by California Library Association. In Elementary English Review, 16:21-23 (January 
1939). f 


Gateways to American History, by Carpenter, H. M. Wilson, 1942. 
Provides criteria for judging books for slow learners and recommends. and analyzes 
more than two hundred books for historical fiction, biography and other informative 
literature. 


Choosing the Right Books, by California School Library Association. Section for Work 
with Boys and Girls. (Reprinted from ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
16:21-23 (January 1939). 


Books for Youth Who Dislike Reading, by Slater, Russell. Ohio State University, 1941. 
Ohio Conference on Reading, Bulletin No. 2. 25c. 


4 
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Gateways to Readable Books, by Strang, R. M. Wilson, 1945. 
An annotated, graded list of books in many fields for adolescents who find reading 
difficult. Probably the best list to date. 
sa @ 


How to Increase Reading Ability; a guide to individualized and remedial methods. Rev. 
and enl., 2d ed., Longmans, 1947. 582 p. $4. ’ 


LISTS FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT 


Books for Tired Eyes, by Watson, Charlotte, and Wurzburg, Dorothy. 3d ed. A. L. A., 
1940. 
A classified list of 1,800 titles for adults and for children, with indication of type size. 


Good Books for Bad Eyes, by University of the State of N. Y. State Education Depart- 
ment. 


BOOKS THAT DEMONSTRATE DESIRABLE PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Character Formation Through Books: A Bibliography, by C. J. Kircher. 1945. Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. $1. 
An appraisal of about 250 outstanding children’s books ranging from primary grades 
through high school. Not denominational. Full buying information. 


Service Bulletin. Materials Center, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 75c per year. 
A monthly bulletin which appraises books on the basis of values as well as reading 
level. Full buying information. 


Reading for Democracy, 1947-1948; Books for Young Americans. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. Free. 
Books that foster human brotherhood. Buying information. 


Reading tor Democracy—V; 52 important books that every American should read. Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Free. 

For senior high school end adults. 


Some publishers’ lists such as Doubleday’s Reading for a Better World and the Cadmus 
Growing with Books also evaluate books accosding to personal and social values. 





The bibliographies are composite compilations from the meetings. Major credit 
is due Alice Johnson, Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb for Book Selection 
for Elementary Grades and Junior High School and Book Selection for High 
Schools; Vera Goessling, Head librarian, Centralia Township High School and 
Junior College for Booklists tor Retarded Readers and Lists for Children With 
Defective Eyesight; Elizabeth Kuhlo, Librarian, Quincy Junior High School, for 
Audio-Visual Periodicals. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








PATIENTS’ LIBRARY, UNIT ONE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL 
HINES, ILLINOIS 


By ELizaBetH S. Eaton* 


(The Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois, has two units which are 
physically separate but which are ad- 
ministered by one management. Unit Two 
patients are served by two smaller libraries.) 
Tue primary objective of this library is 
the promotion of the patient’s happiness 
and interests thereby assisting in the return 
to health where that is possible or provid- 
ing an avenue of escape from the hospital 
walls to those who may not recover. Sec- 
ondary to patient service is the encourage- 
ment of personal and professional develop- 
ment of all hospital personnel for their own 
satisfaction and the final benefit to the 
patients with whom they work. 


THE LIBRARY ITSELF 


The library is in a central location on 
the main first-floor corridor so that the 
ambulant patients or patients in wheel 
chairs pass it on their way to the labora- 
tory, X-ray, post office, canteen, or dental 
clinic. They see the library sign, the show 
case of colorful book jackets and the open 
door. The library itself consists of a read- 
ing room, stack room, staff office, work- 
room, and the Chief Librarian’s office. 

We take great pride in our reading room. 
When I say “we,” I include not only the 
library staff but the janitor, hospital car- 
penters, hospital administrators, many 
volunteer women’s organizations and busi- 
ness firms which have given generously, 
and the long-term patients who take a 
great personal interest in the library 


* Assistant Chief Librarian. 


changes and activities. The reading room 
is a long room, rectangular in shape with 
windows on either side affording plenty of 
light and ventilation. In the summer, the 
door on one side opens into an enclosed 
outdoor reading room which is furnished 
with metal garden chairs and tables with 
large beach umbrellas to protect the reader 
from the glare and heat of the sun. Dur- 
ing the summer this was an especially 
popular spot with the hospital personnel at 
noon-time and with patients after about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Around the 
walls of the indoor reading room, there is 
low oak shelving containing all the refer- 
ence, travel, and World War II books. 
Contrasting the light green walls, the 
draperies are predominately deep red. The 
furniture is a light oak finish with leather 
upholstered chairs. For the patient who 
is not a reader but likes the cheerful at- 
mosphere of the library, there are all types 
of current magazines from “Dog World” to 
“Architectural Forum,” and several Chi- 
cago newspapers as well as the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times. The 
charge desk is situated in the rear of the 
room and the card catalog adjoins this 
desk. Due to the original building con- 
struction, there is a step-up to the stack 
room. The stacks are placed so that there 
is plenty of room to manipulate a wheel 
chair around and between them. 


The Chief Librarian’s office and the 
medical library are to the right of the 
reading room and the staff office and work- 
room are to the rear of the stack room. 
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READING ROOM SERVICE 


Unit One, established in 1921, is devoted 
to general medicine and surgery including 
such specialties as tumor, allergy, plastic 
surgery, and plastic eye. It has also been 
designated as one of the veterans hospitals 
to have wards for women veterans. The 
patients represent a fairly accurate cross- 
section of the population of the middle 
west with many representatives of other 
parts of the country due to special treat- 
ment required which could be secured at 
Hines Unit. The one characteristic that all 
of these people have in common is the fact 
that they are sick. Therefore, the book 
collection is primarily a recreational and 
technical collection in which the largest 
sections are books on travel, history, the 
two World Wars, and biography. There are 
also many books on leatherwork, drawing, 
and the creative arts as well as sports, 
card games, farming, mechanics, etc. In 
the fiction collection, we strive to get sev- 
eral copies of new, well-known titles as 
well as standard classics and popular titles 
of recent years. Perhaps our most circu- 
lated books are westerns, mysteries, his- 
torical, adventurous and romantic novels, 
modern novels dealing with social prob- 
lems, humorous stories (Thorne Smith is 
still a best-seller in this library), and 
fictionized biography. 


We have developed a rather compre- 
hensive reference section which is used very 
extensively. Hardly a day passes without 
some patient or group of patients coming 
to the librarian and saying, “A bunch of us 
got into a discussion up on the ward and 
I know I’m right about this but I want it 
in black and white so I can show them. 
‘ ” In cases where a_ bed-patient 
wishes to use a reference book, it is taken 
to him and charged out to him for a short 
period, since he cannot come to the library 
to use it. 


the 
librarian is almost constantly called upon 
to act as a reader’s advisor. She is fre- 
quently asked such questions as, “Do you 
have any of the books about Black John?”, 
“I’d like a story about New Orleans,” or, 


In addition to reference service, 
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“Have you anything on mink farming?”, 
ad infinitum. The relationship between li- 
brarian and patient or hospital personnel is 
informal and friendly with mutual respect 
for each other. We feel that this reading 
room service is important for the patient 
because it is a change for him from the 
routine and confining influence of the ward. 
Many times the library is the first place to 
which a patient comes when he is allowed 
to walk or take his wheel chair off the 
ward. The man on crutches or practicing 
in a walking frame feels that he has 
escaped the hospital walls when he can 
come into our cheerful, comfortable reading 
room. 


BOOK-CART SERVICE 


“Well, happy days! Look who’s here.” 
“All right, Joe, you can relax now, here’s 
the librarian. Honest to G , Miss, he 
wouldn’t even close his eyes for a nap 
since early this morning for fear he would 
go to sleep and miss you.” This is the 
kind of welcome we frequently receive and 
it makes a warm glow around the heart 
which helps to keep up our enthusiasm and 
belief in our job. 





As far as possible, the twenty-nine wards 
of Unit One, are each visited on the same 
day each week. The book cart has space 
for approximately 150 books and a shelf 
for current magazines. Much care and 
thought is given to the selection of books 
to be taken to the wards. The books 
already charged on the wards are checked 
for reader interest and the tastes of long- 
term patients are studied. The cart has 
five shelves and as a rule the librarian 
selects two shelves of non-fiction and three 
shelves of fiction. This, of course, varies 
with the ward and with the taste as shown 
in past records. The patient may require 
lightweight books, or books with large 
print. We have many fascinating travel 
and photography books which are almost 
entirely pictures. Personal knowledge of 
the patients is often a determining factor 
in loading the book-cart. When the libra- 
rian goes to the wards, she takes all the 
book-cards and all borrower’s cards for pa- 
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tients on those particular wards. By doing 
this, she can replenish her truck with books 
returned to her as she makes her rounds. 

This bed-side service is the part of our 
work which is the most satisfying, the most 
fun, and the most challenging. It is sel- 
dom, indeed, that any of the librarians 
return from a “ward-run” without having 
some funny, touching, or interesting story 
to tell about some of the patients whom 
she has seen. To see his eyes light up with 
surprise and pleasure when you bring out 
just the type of book he wants, to suggest 
a title which will have just the information 
he needs in a correspondence course he is 
taking, to find just the design he wishes 
for that pocket-book he is making; all 
these make us feel like we are really 
“doing something,” really accomplishing 
something. 

In addition to regular book and maga- 
zine service our library has such specialized 
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activities as the talking-book group, made 
up of patients from the eye wards who are 
not allowed to read. This group meets 
three times weekly for about an hour 
while a volunteer worker runs the talking- 
book machine for them. We also have a 
number of “rest and read” stands which 
hold the book for those orthopedic and 
other patients who are not able to hold the 
book themselves. We have projected 
books which throw the pages of the book 
on the ceiling so that they can be read by 
the patient who is flat on his back. There 
are volunteer workers who read to the pa- 
tients. These and other specialized activi- 
ties round out our program. 

In conclusion, I would like to repeat, we 
are proud of our library and believe in the 
work in which we are engaged. We wel- 
come visitors and enjoy showing them any 
part of our work in which they are 
interested. 


INSTITUTE RE LIBRARY TAX RATES 


On Thursday, February 26, the Illinois State Library, the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation, and the University of Illinois Library School are sponsoring a one day workshop 


in Springfield on library taxation. 


This meeting will be held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel Ballroom, beginning at 


9:30 A. M., with the period from 11:45 A. M., to 1:15 P. M., for lunch and the after- 
noon session closing at 3:30 P. M. There is no charge for registration in the workshop. 

The workshop is designed to clarify those portions of the Revenue Act which affect 
libraries and those portions of the library law related to taxation, and to offer practical 
assistance in computing probable library income from 1947 taxes for participating libraries 
under the amended Section 162A (HB 513) which became effective July 22, 1947. 

Inasmuch as the workshop is statewide and involves attention to individual problems, 
we are limiting attendance to two individuals from each library, namely, the librarian 
and one trustee, or two trustees who will attend as the_ official representatives of the 
Library Board. Representatives will need to bring with them, in addition to pencils 
and a supply of paper, the following information which can be obtained from your 
County Clerk: 


1942 ratio 

1945 maximum tax rate 

1945 valuation 

1946 equalized valuation 

1947 valuation (when possible) 


wp whd 


The morning session will begin at 9:30 A. M., and will consist largely of talks by 
tax and legal experts on the purpose, functioning, and implications, of tax and library 
laws. In the afternoon session the group will re-assemble in the Ballroom of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln’ Hotel where all meetings will be held, bringing with them all information 


(Continued on page 71) 
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FILES ON PARADE 


By VoNNETTI DiECKHAUS* 


To me filing is the most interesting and ex- 
citing work in the office day—it has been 
my office hobby for a good many years and 
its been a rather profitable hobby. Much 
has already been said on this subject and 
certainly much can be said. Filing is the 
housekeeping of the office and everyone 
would enjoy the reputation of being a 
good tidy housekeeper. 

During the last depression, and I hope it 
will be the last depression, I was employed 
in the Washington office of a United States 
Senator and handled much of the work as- 
signed to the patronage desk. During the 
course of the day I interviewed many per- 
sons who had come to see the Senator about 
positions with the government. Most of 
these applicants had college degrees and 
yet, when I checked their business qualifica- 
tions, I found the majority of them had 
very little office training. But they all 
smiled and said: “I meet people well—and 
I can file.’ That was wonderful. Here 
were people who could really do something 
—however, on checking further I learned 
they had had neither experience in filing 
nor training—they just sort of thought any- 
one could file. It was their wedge into the 
business world. 


Right then I decided it was about time 
the public was educated to what filing really 
is and how important a file supervisor is to 
an establishment. It became my firm con- 
viction that the public in general, as well as 
the various heads of departments in an or- 


* Deputy Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State 


Library, Springfield. Talk given at the 16th an- 
nual Mid-west Filing Conference, Oct. 10, 1947, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


ganization, needed a better understanding of 
the significance of the work of a file clerk to 
the entire organization. You can worry 
along for a time with a poor stenographer 
but a poor file clerk is fatal. You file 
supervisors are important to your organiza- 
tion and if you are a good one hold on 
because the smooth sailing of the ship de- 
pends to a great extent upon you. 

It is imperative that the file clerk develop 
an intimate knowledge of the industry in 
which he works, and oftentimes this knowl- 
edge can be gained from the annual reports 
or publicity material concerning the in- 
dustry. I once knew a girl in charge of the 
files of a large flour mill—she knew all the 
workings of the mill as well as the quality 
of grain that was brought into it, and the 
type of ground which produced it. That 
girl was valuable to her employer. 

Much money is spent on good filing 
equipment and there is no better way of 
spending money in an office, but I still feel 
about the files as the old farmer does about 
the schools. When one of our recent Gover- 
nors passed through the State and re- 
marked about the “good schools”—the old 
farmer replied: “Well, Governor, the school 
ain’t the building—the school is the 
teacher.” So the file is the file supervisor. 
I truly believe an outstanding person in any 
office or firm is the file supervisor or clerk— 
he has a big opportunity to keep his office 
in the forefront. 

Most file supervisors in state departments, 
I found, are of the opinion that training, 
and expert training, is essential for a com- 
petent file clerk—you just can’t be like 
Topsy and grow up with your files. 
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HOW TO SET UP SUBJECT FILES 


In subject filing the first objective is to 
know who is going to use the file in the 
future as well as now. The nature of the 
business or agency, of course, determines 
what goes into the file. The system you 
are using at the moment may be adequate 
for the work as it stands today but how 
about 20 years from now or 50? Will the 
person in charge say: “I wish Miss Unit 
Head had held out for the “such and such” 
a system back in the 40’s. We wouldn’t 
have to change the whole system in order 
to save space and time.” 

Let me give you an example—in one of 
our service departments of the State the 
soundex system of alphabetic filing was set 
up to include all the names used in the 
current work, around 200,000 names. The 
various unit heads at that time thought that 
the closed cases would not need to be in- 
cluded in the general system but now in- 
formation on the closed cases is much in de- 
mand and when information is wanted by 
other departments two separate files must 
be consulted. 

Always make allowance for information 
that may be more in demand in the future 
than it is now. In your office try to antici- 
pate what is likely to be in demand in the 
future. Any system of filing, no matter 
how it is set up, should take a long range 
view and allow for expansion. This is espe- 
cially important because the value of record 
keeping is becoming more generally known, 
consequently our files of the future will be 
in more demand than our files of today and 
we must conserve space as much as possible 
to make room for this anticipated growth. 
A librarian knows what it means to look 
for space when her book shelves are full and 
when pushing on the walls doesn’t do any 
good. When a filing cabinet is full there is 
nothing more to be done with it. Of course, 
an answer to this problem is_ micro- 
photography, which is becoming more popu- 
lar every day, especially where you can’t 
boast of your ten miles of filing. 

However, micro-photography is in prac- 
tice too expensive. The actual cost for 
material for the most part is very light, 
but the overhead is high because the files 
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must be put into perfect filing order, the 
film must be checked for completeness and 
for poor copy work, the film must be in- 
dexed and filed, and the cost studies show 
that micro-filming costs almost as much as 
cubic footage for storage. The National 
Archives advocates that it will not pay to 
micro-film a record if the micro-film copy 
is not going to be preserved for at least 5 
or 6 years. 


The second objective is to consider a fil- 
ing system that can be handled without too 
much expert supervision; in other words, it 
should be simple enough so that anyone 
else besides the supervisor will be able to 
use it effectively, because if a system is so 
complicated that only a few people know 
how to use it, it defeats itself. Your expert 
may not always be in the office at the 
moment a certain bit of information is 
wanted. This happened one Saturday 
morning during the war period when an ex- 
ecutive of a Springfield commercial plant 
called long distance relative to some infor- 
mation in the file. The supervisor handling 
this file was out of the office and no one 
in the office could obtain the information 
quickly. 

The third main objective of a filing sys- 
tem is to provide a single source of in- 
formation much as a large radio station 
provides what is called a “clear channel 
station.” This means that a single file will 
take care of the information needed by its 
users without having to funnel some of the 
facts from another department or some 
other source. A filing system that will make 
its operator completely happy at any speed 
should include a charge out system which 
records the papers loaned from the file. In 
several of the State Departments the “out” 
guide is a different color, a very effective 
device. On the “out guide” a card is in- 
serted telling where the out file is being 
used. 


When the material charged out is much 
in demand some means of keeping reserves 
is necessary. Usually this record is in the 
form of an “on call card” and then when 
the outfile is returned to the folder, the on 
call card reminds the file clerk that the 
material should be sent immediately to the 
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person whose name is next on the list. Sub- 
ject files in order to be effective must be 
kept up-to-date, almost the split second. 

In addition to the main objectives there 
are, of course, many other factors to be 
considered in setting up a subject file. One 
of the most important of these is an Index 
which should be kept strictly up-to-date. 
The index or list of subjects should be kept 
at the files. When it comes to keeping the 
files up-to-date consistent weeding is neces- 
sary. 

We hear much talk these days of weeding 
in terms of destroying duplicates in record 
files with the idea of saving space by keep- 
ing the records compact. Miss Margaret 
Norton, the Archivist for the State Library, 
contends there is a point of efficiency which 
is often overlooked in this regard—that the 
cost of space is not always thought out in 
terms of cost of personnel who may waste 
time in looking through the file. There is 
no real economy in saving physical space 
if you waste time and thus raise the cost 
of locating material. For most of us every 
2 or 3 years will probably be often enough 
to weed out old material that has been 
superseded and should be discarded. 


HOW SUBJECT HEADINGS ARE 
SELECTED 


Now let me get down to some of the 
practical problems of subject filing — the 
most important of these is how subject 
headings are selected. 

Subject headings, in order to be of real 
value must express the topic as exactly and 
concisely as possible—a single word should 
be selected or chosen to describe the con- 
tents of the paper. Of course, in some 
technical offices a simple word cannot be 
used, but a term which will be understood 
by all the workers should be selected. 

A list of main subject headings with sub- 
subjects should first be established which 
will be simple, logical and comprehensive. 
Titles should be avoided as they are often 
misleading. 

In selecting your subject headings choose 
major categories that will not over-lap. For 
example, a certain elementary school princi- 
pal who wanted to reorganize his office file 


- like manner. 
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so that it would have some rhyme and 
reason sat down one day and divided his 
work into four divisions: 


1—Professional 
2—Administration 
3—Supervision 
4—Community relations 


Under professional he had 7 main sub- 
subjects: 


1—Local teacher organizations 
2—State associations 

3—National associations 

4—State Dept. of Education 

5—State school legislation 
6—Professional magazines and booklists 
7—Research 


and each of the other 3 he divided in 
For example, administration 
covered such things as attendance, enroll- 
ment, teacher assignments and programs, 
budgets, accounts and correspondents, child 
welfare, building control, safety, health, ar- 
ticulation with secondary schools, board of 
education, and supplies. 

Every industry or institution will know 
at the time the files are set up the kind of 
material that will go into that subject file, 
and therefore the person in charge will 
choose headings that do not over-lap. 

As the voice teacher who gave his pupil 
three rules: be natural, be sharp, but never 
be flat—there are 3 things to remember in 
preparing subject headings: be specific, be 
technically correct, be simple by using 
terms of common usage. 

Some of the printed aids in selecting sub- 
ject headings are: 


American Library Association List of 
Subject Headings 

Library of Congress 
Headings 

List of Subject Headings for 
Libraries 

Agricultural Index 

Industrial Arts Index 

The Art Index 


List of Subject 


Small 


The last four are published by H. W. Wil- 
son Co. But, of course, you will be “strik- 
ing oil” if you can find a printed list which 
can be adapted to your firm’s needs. If 
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you do use a published list it should be 
inter-paged for the special subjects added 
or changes necessary. 

As a librarian I probably should mention 
that we, at the State Library, could not 
do business without the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, which is a numerical system 
of classification dividing the world of knowl- 
edge in ten groups. Many institutions or 
agencies have made use of similar systems 
for their files. The basic filing system of 
the Army as described in War Department 
Correspondence File, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, is adapted from 
the Dewey Decimal System. Who should 
have the final word on choosing a subject 
heading? The file supervisor. 

In setting up your subject headings 
and sub-subject headings there is one 
danger that I cannot stress enough—that is 
the temptation to have a miscellaneous file. 
Don’t have a “miscellaneous” for as sure as 
you do everything will go into that file. In 
order to avoid making a miscellaneous 
file, you would do better to put the doubtful 
item under the subject that seems closest 
and then make your cross references from 
the possible headings. Make your subjects 
specific and then keep breaking them down 
as the need arises. 

In the Division of Waterways I noticed 
one subject heading “Dams”, which had 
50 sub-subjects and many smaller sub- 
divisions under those. One of the sub- 
subjects was McHenry Dam and one of the 
sub-divisions under that was “landscaping”, 
which contained all the material on land- 
scaping around McHenry Dam. The pur- 
pose for sub-subjects is quick and easy 
reference. The person who is calling for 
landscaping around McHenry Dam doesn’t 
want a file on everything pertaining to the 
McHenry Dam and then have to do his own 
research to pick out the correspondence on 
landscaping. The file supervisor in this 
department makes a folder when she has 
five pieces of correspondence on a specific 
sub-subject. 

Every office will have its own problems 
in the use of subject headings but if these 
few simple rules are understood and applied 
the work can be carried on smoothly and 
effectively. We all know that every child 
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in the family is an individual problem, but 
the best regulated homes depend on a few 
rules of discipline for their success—so in 
subject filing—a few rules strictly adhered 
to will bring success. As the public praises 
the family that produces well behaved chil- 
dren so that company executive will praise 
the filing department that can always find 
its material. 

A great many filing experts stress the 
fact of fast filing but the important thing 
is not how fast a thing can be filed but how 
fast it can be found. 

This brings up the subject of cross refer- 
ences and whenever I think of cross refer- 
ences I am reminded of a girl in an office 
who, when her supervisor became upset be- 
cause a paper could not be located said: 
“Well, don’t get upset, I can find it—it 
may take me all day but I can find it.” 
That’s rather a costly way to locate a paper, 
and, too, even if she could find it after an 
all day search, how about her successor? 
In a growing business her successor would 
probably be too busy to spend a whole day 
looking for a paper. Delays and long 
searches break down confidence in the de- 
partment’s ability to produce. 

I do believe we all under-estimate the 
value of cross references, or is it that we 
just hate to make them? It may seem like 
a nuisance or waste of time to make cross 
reference at the moment the correspondence 
comes in but later, when a certain item 
is needed the clerk will be glad that the 
references are in the file, for she will be 
able to get the work out more quickly when 
the rush order comes through. Mimeo- 
graphed cross reference sheets on colored 
paper are time savers. Just compare the 
cost of writing and filing cross references 
with the cost of finding without cross refer- 
ences. 

In order to make sure a letter or paper is 
never lost, file it under the subject that you 
think it fits the closest and then make cross 
references from as many other places as 
anyone else coming into the office later 
would be likely to think of looking. 

One of the most recent books on filing 
methods and record management stresses 
the limiting of cross references to those ab- 
solutely essential to finding. Maybe so, but 
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to me when in doubt make a cross refer- 
ence. 

The Division of Veterans’ Service has a 
most efficient file supervisor who is.a strong 
advocate of cross references. For instance, 
a veteran was getting information about 
designing a wheel chair—all correspondence 
with him was filed under wheel chairs, but 
cross references were made from chairs to 
his name, institution he was in, his place 
of residence, and the American Legion Re- 
habilitation program. Thus ten years later 
when someone writes in about a veteran 
from Taylorville, Illinois, designing chairs 
there would be five different approaches to 
this material. 

At the State Library we often eliminate 
cross references by photostat copies and 
then no reference is used. If in your busi- 
ness the files are out in the various depart- 
ments during the day a great deal photostat 
copies would be of value. 

Company executives know that good let- 
ters are important to their business and are 
willing to pay a salary which will provide 
them with a good secretary, but only re- 
cently, however, have many companies be- 
gun to realize that a good file clerk may also 
save them time and money and even a law 
suit. For instance, a certain firm was able 
to save itself a $100,000 law suit by being 
able to go back into the files 10 years to 
find a certain small piece of wrinkled paper 
which contained the evidence they needed to 
establish proof of their case. 

If you have a good system of cross refer- 
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ences you won’t need “radar” to find that 
letter you have been looking for these last 
2 days. 

Of course, each organization’s files are in- 
dividual and their success depends on how 
they meet the requirements of the or- 
ganization. A company should be able to 
point to their files with pride. Good filing 
affects the work of every department of a 
business and makes for efficiency of work- 
ers depending on the files for information. 

If your firm does not have a library I 
would suggest you consult your local library 
as they might be glad to send someone 
over to help you with suggestions for the 
filing of your library material. Then when 
your firm grows and they employ a 
librarian you will have your material avail- 
able for her use in setting up the library. 
If your local library is not equipped to 
help you write to your State Library 
agency for information available from their 
resources. They’ll be glad to look it up in 
their files and the chances are they’ll come 
up with the right answer. 

The Secretary of State and State Li- 
brarian, Hon. Edward J. Barrett, is always 
glad to have the Illinois State Library 
render any type of service it can give, so 
if you are from Illinois and would like help 
with your library filing feel perfectly free 
to write to us. 

I do appreciate your courtesy in listening 
to me and I hope that some day—before 
too long—some one of you will write for us 
a best seller—THE JOY OF FILING. 


(Continued from page 66) 


listed above. 


After a brief explanation of the formulas involved in the computation of 


rate limits, library representatives will receive individuual assistance in computing their 
own rate limits and determining the amount of revenue they may receive from 1947 taxes. 


It is the joint opinion of the sponsoring groups that the workshop will prove of great 
practical value, and it is hoped that all tax-supported libraries in the State will be 


represented. 


Please send advance registrations to Miss Marion E. James, Chief, Extension Serv- 
ices, Illinois State Library, not later than February 19. 


. Sincerely yours, 


HELENE H. Roscers, 
Assist State Librarian, 


Illinois State Library. tion. 


RutH GrReGorY, President, 
Illinois Library Associa- 


Rosert B. Downs, Director, 
University of Illinois 
Library School. 
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What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








The following radio stations carry regular 
spot announcements of the bookmobile 
activities including daily schedules operated 
by the Illinois State Library on its pro- 
gram of demonstrations of library service. 


Region 
1 WGIL—Galesburg (daily while 
bookmobile operates in 
Warren County). 


5 WCRA—Effingham (daily during 
period bookmobile is sched- 
uled in Effingham County). 


1 WCAZ—Carthage (daily while book- 
mobile operates in Warren 
and Henderson Counties). 


6 WVLN—Olney (daily, during period 
bookmobile is scheduled in 
Edwards County). 


4 WEEK—Peoria (daily). 


1 WHBS—Rock Island (daily while 
bookmobile operates in 
Mercer County). 


* * * * 


The Music Committee of the Ashland 
Woman’s Club recently sponsored a musical 
memory contest for the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, and a listening program for 
the lower grades of the local public school. 

In each grade, thirty-minute classes were 
held twice a week for four weeks, with two 
recorded musical selections introduced at 
each of six meetings. Stories of the com- 
positions and lives of composers were also 
presented. The last two class periods were 
given over to review and the contest. 

Titles used were: Anvil Chorus, From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water, Morning 
and In the Hall of the Mountain King, 
from Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, Hallelujah 
Chorus, Brahms’ Cradle Song, William Tell 


Overture, Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin, 
Russian Dance and Waltz of the Flowers 
from Tchaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, Deep 
River, and Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Of 100 participating in the contest, 16 
made perfect scores both in recognition and 
spelling of composers and compositions; 26 
others had only minor spelling errors. The 
Committee reported that there have been 
many requests for a similar project the 
second semester. 

The record player and many of the re- 
cordings used for the program were bor- 
rowed from the Illinois State Library. 


* * * * * 


The following reading list was prepared 
by Marjorie Stafford, Head of Book Pro- 
motion, Lincoln Library, Springfield, for 
distribution at the second Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Institute, at Springfield on 
December 13, 1947. The list was dis- 
tributed at the luncheon meeting. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
A READING LIsT 


LABOR’S RELATIONS TO CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY 
Liston Pope. Harper, 1947. 


GETTING ALONG WITH UNIONS 
Russell L. Greenman. Harper, 1947. 
UNDERSTANDING LABOR 
Bernard Fitzpatrick. McGraw, 1945. 


LABOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Aaron Levenstein. Knopf, 1945. 


LABOR ARBITRATION 
John A. Lapp. 
Institute, 1942. 


National Foremen’s 


THE TRUTH ABOUT UNIONS 
Pamphlet press, 1946. 


Leo Huberman. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON LABOR UNIONS 


William J. Smith. Essential books, 
1946. 


PEOPLE MUST LIVE AND WORK TO- 

GETHER OR FORFEIT FREEDOM 

Robert Wood Johnson. Doubleday, 
1947. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS FROM BOTH 
SIDES 
Robert Malcolm Keir. 
1938. 
WORKERS AND BOSSES ARE HUMAN 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets) 
Thomas R. Carskadon. 
committee, 1943. 


Ronald press, 


Public affairs 


FROM TWELFTH SUMMARY REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE REGARDING PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO 


Commission also approved following reso- 
lutions on libraries and books. Current 
Clearing House activities in promoting and 
assisting the correct allocation, distribution 
and exchange of publications to be con- 


tinued as an important reconstruction 
service. 

Present conference shall make strongest 
possible recommendations that member 


states set-up national book exchange and 
distribution centers which while exercising 
proper discretion in selection should exer- 
cise no censorship: that Secretariat should 
fulfill liaison function between national 
centers and assist their work in all ways by 
negotiating for reduction or elimination 
import duties and reduction book transport 
costs. UNESCO should in itself maintain 
an international center to handle material 
for normal exchanges with reservation that 
no restriction is intended of current Clearing 
House reconstruction activities. 

Committee of experts be convened as soon 
as possible by UNESCO to study whole 
program of promoting bilateral and 
multilateral inter-governmental agreements 
and by informal agreements by national ex- 
change centers and otherwise increased and 
improved exchange publications, official and 
otherwise as between governments and non- 
governmental institutions and _ research 
libraries. 

UNESCO shall continue exploration and 
if possible begin experimental application 
international book coupon scheme or other 
devices to permit institutions and indi- 
viduals in “soft currency countries” to buy 


books and periodicals from “hard currency 
countries” and to study possible extension 
to other education, science and culture 
materials. 

Summer school for working librarians be 
held during 1948 in cooperation with IFLA 
preferably under direction one of best 
European librarian schools for discussion 
problems proper library developments; 
summer school to emphasize in personnel 
and program needs of war devastated coun- 
tries. 

UNESCO should study suitable existing 
manuals concerning various library tech- 
niques for translation and distribution and 
should investigate needs for new manuals 
and take steps to achieve preparation and 
publication with general consultant to be 
appointed in cooperation IFLA and that 
UNESCO also assist promotion of under- 
standing of value of public libraries by 
publication suitable manuals this field. 

UNESCO to encourage ‘in all ways possi- 
ble compilation and publication multilingual 
dictionaries of librarianship prepared pre- 
war by IIIC in cooperation IFLA. 

Recommendation to member states that 
they endeavor by all means possible to 
insure supply books and related materials 
to public libraries and libraries in learned 
institutions and societies at low cost and in 
particular efforts be made to insure books 
and related material be available from pub- 
lishers to public libraries and libraries 
learned institutions and societies on same 
terms as available to book sellers and other 
dealers. 

Development public 


library services 
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should be a UNESCO first priority interest 
and that increased efforts be made during 
1948 to develop an active program and the 
building up of public library staff in 
UNESCO be given immediate attention. 

Survey bibliographical services planned 
as joint venture Library of Congress and 
UNESCO should be undertaken as indis- 
pensable work of coordination bibliographi- 
cal activities and that survey should be ex- 
tended to include active cooperation other 
national libraries and that work on Euro- 
pean union catalogues should be discontin- 
ued during current year. Also that confer- 
ence call attention member states desir- 
ability establishment national union cata- 
logues. UNESCO shall study production 
techniques such catalogues and promotional 
methods and Secretariat shall provide tech- 
nical advisory services. 

Conference to call attention member 
states to urgent needs complete national 
bibliographies and that manner compilation 
and promotion be studied by Secretariat in 
cooperation member states. Also that spe- 
cial efforts be made to assure inclusion in 
such lists of audio-visual material and other 
material normally escapes listing. 

Conference call attention member states 
to urgent needs for select national bibliog- 
raphies current “best books” such list being 
of immediate value in increasing interna- 
tional understanding and existing interna- 
tional book flow. States should be urged to 
provide list translated far as possible into 
more important languages. 

UNESCO to assist in promotion of an 
international council of professional ar- 
chivists and actively assist in the holding 
of an inaugural meeting of proposed council 
during 1948. 

UNESCO to aid in rehabilitation ex- 
change German libraries in Italy in co- 
operation with international union of insti- 
tutes of archeology, history of art and art. 

Resolution also passed for Clearing House 
activities. 

tna e2 & @ 

Information on a new career field, Jmdus- 
trial Recreation, by Jack Granofsky, is now 
available to vocational counselors, teachers, 
students, veterans, and all interested, in a 
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new Occupational Abstract, just published. 

Send 25c cash with order, to Occupational 

Index, Inc., New York University, New 

York 3, N. Y. 

This six-page leaflet describes the history 
of industrial recreation, future prospects, 
nature of the work, qualifications, -unioniza- 
tion, discrimination, preparation, methods of 
entrance and advancement, earnings, num- 
ber and distribution of workers, advantages 
and disadvantages of this career field. 
There is an appraisal of existing literature, 
and appended are sources of further in- 
formation and a supplemental reading list. 

* 2.8 2 © 

The following books given by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
have been added to the International Mind 
Alcove, to encourage a wider knowledge of 
international relations: 

Bartlett, Ruhl L., ed.—The record of Amer- 
ican diplomacy. Knopf, c1947. 

Hourani, A. H.—Minorities in the Arab 
world. Oxford Univ. Press, c1947. 

King, William B. and Frank O’Brien—The 
Balkans: Frontier of two worlds. Knopf, 
1947. 

Mallery, Otto Tod—More than conquerors. 
Harper & Brothers, c1947. 
Reischauer, Edwin C.—Japan: 

present. Knopf, c1946. 

Wiskemann, Elizabeth—Italy. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 

22s @ 


Past and 


“Dedicated 
To the last Wisconsin 
Passenger Pigeon 
Shot at Babcock, Sept., 1899. 
This species became extinct 
Through the avarice and 
Thoughtlessness of man. 
Erected by 
The Wisconsin Society for Onithology.”’ 


So reads the inscription on an attractive 
and unusual monument in Wyalusing State 
Park, Wisconsin, which was dedicated on 
May 11, 1947. To commemorate this un- 
veiling and to add emphasis to a great 
cause, that of “the perpetuation of our 
native wildlife in its native habitat,” the 
society has also published a pamphlet en- 
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titled: “Silent Wings, a memorial to the 
passenger pigeon.” 

This attractive and historical little book- 
let contains four articles by well-known 
ornithologists and authorities on wild life. 
These articles give a great deal of valuable 
material on the history, habits and cause of 
extinction of the passenger pigeon. They 
also plead for a sane and informed attitude 
toward conservaticn. 

A “must” for bird lovers and conserva- 
tionists among library patrons, teachers will 
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also appreciate and use this material as 
well as those readers whose delight is in 
any kind of Americana. 

There are fifteen engravings including 
one color print and the cover contains a 
sketch of the monument by Hijalmar A. 
Skuldt. 

Copies may be secured at a dollar each 
from the editors: Walter E. Scott, Men- 
dota Beach Heights, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 

—Mary Moyer, 
Illinois State Historical Library. 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH 
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Here is a board that will add a bright spot to your reading room. Yellow letters and 
green, red, white and yellow notes assembled on a bright blue background will attract 


your borrower’s attention. 
minutes. 


It is a “quickie” in that it can be assembled in a very few 
A record or an album, some sheet music, a biography of a popular musician or 


an announcement of a concert or assembly program may be used along with this display. 
Be sure to use tacks or pins that will blend with colors used. 


CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


In order to give national recognition to 
the meritorious achievements of library 
trustees, the Council, at its meeting, May 
31, 1940, unanimously adopted a resolution 
for the annual citation of two trustees at a 
general session of the American Library 
Association for a trial period of three years. 
Through the freezing of boards and com- 
mittees due to war conditions the trial 
period was extended to the fourth year. 
Upon recommendation of the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, the Council, at its meet- 


ing, October 13, 1944, unanimously voted to 
continue the annual citations to two trustees 
for distinguished service under the follow- 
ing conditions: that equal consideration be 
given to trustees of large and small libra- 
ries; that consideration be given to state 
and national library activities as well as 
service to the local library; that citation 
be limited to trustees in actual service dur- 
ing at least part of the calendar year pre- 
ceding the conference at which the award 
is made; that recommendations for citations 
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may be submitted by any library board, 
individual library trustee, state library as- 
sociation or state trustee organization, or 
the A. L. A. Trustees Division, accom- 
panied by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievement. Citations have been awarded 
to the following: 


1941 Rush’ Burton, trustee, Franklin 
County, Georgia, Library Board, and 
editor, Lavonia, Georgia, Times. 

William Elder Marcus, trustee, Free 
Public Library, Montclair, New 


Jersey. 


1942 The late James Oliver Modisette, 
chairman, Louisiana Library Com- 
mission (Award made posthumously). 
Charles Whedbee, trustee, North 
Carolina Library Commission (Award 


made posthumously, 1945). 


1943. Mrs. Marian Doren Tomlinson, trus- 
tee, Public Library, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

Ora L. Wildermuth, trustee, Public 


Library, Gary, Indiana. 


Mrs. Lenore W. Smith, trustee, 
Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Coen, trustee, Fort Collins 
Public Library and the Larimer 
County Library, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jr., trustee, Pub- 
lic Library, Kewanee, Illinois. 

M. M. Harris, trustee, San Antonio, 
Texas, Public Library, and editor of 
San Antonio Express and San An- 
tonio Evening News. 


1944 


1945 


Mrs. Myrtle J. Price, trustee, Tusca- 
loosa County Library, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. 
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James J. Weadock, Jr., trustee, Pub- 
lic Library, Lima, Ohio. 


1947 Mary E. Frayser, chairman, South 


Carolina State Library Board. 
Thomas H. McKaig, trustee, Ham- 
burg, New York. 


TRUSTEES WILL BE HONORED 
AGAIN 


The nominations for citation of Trustees 
must be in not later than March 15, 1948 
and preferably earlier. Mrs. Philip Sidney 
Smith, the new Chairman of the A. L. A. 
Jury on Citation of Trustees announces that 
the Committee wishes recommendations for 
the annual citation of Trustees for the year 
1947-48. These recommendations, with sup- 
porting evidence should be sent to Jury 
on Citation of Trustees, A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago (11), 
Illinois. 

After a trial period of three years, upon 
the recommendation of the Jury on the 
Citation of Trustees, the A. L. A. Council 
at its meeting on October 13, 1944 unani- 
mously voted to continue the annual cita- 
tions. 

Those who may send in names to be con- 
sidered are: Library Boards, Individual 
Library Trustees, State Library Extension 
Agencies, State Library Associations or the 
A. L. A. Trustees Division. 


The work of Trustees of large and small 
libraries to state and national library activi- 
ties, as well as service to the local library, 
are given equal study and consideration. 

The only limitation put upon those to be 
nominated is that each Trustee must be in 
actual service at least part of the calendar 
year preceding the conference at which 
awards are made. 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES 
(July 1 through December 31, 1947) 


Adult Education activities 


St ONG. cso cn a ske b eke sW dew an heme nckcb@egieansakics 144 
NI ci arr ce a Tee isos ate org a ce ae 1,716* 
I I ok ana ea cs oe WA ea AI el omg rare sei mW aee Ne wo 37 
Art material lent 
NS IN ia oc atc ini te & wha cle a aa wl WON CA a DT AR eS Oey Sek ek ee 26,726 
Reference requests 
NID 5 aiid. Wenig ek WS WS ai A ON A ee 1,795 
PE II ooo Seiwa dave ne Waea ke bel doe RS he eek aes 530 
EE EE grata cag Ae cwne ie bes oR od OR de Re A AR e ee ee 642 
General requests (including collections). ...............02-0eeeee: 11,690 
14,657 
Bibliographies compiled and revised (exclusive of Reading Courses)........ 34 
Reading material lent 
eo ok OE te Ais OO WORE RO 30,329 
a ee, Mo ci wconesbes ua see eh cmwdeeseee ee 355,416 
I SR UNE TORO, ois oe since cccce se tibiscccnncasns 442,531 
828,276 
NY II os a hc na ak baie ah aS hive a ORT Se wi ors de 11,358 
ee Er A. 5 a cacacciin soa CSM Rind Sore wale aa ke pala Ahan 70 
Consultant Service 
i ae an Ba Ua ANP RAE RA RS REE OM 44 
ok dks bas pease eRED OKO ha dedN RRR KERE MRE ed eee 16 
The Catalog 
SD os nds Dine hem banks we wee a nae Gee a al ek hee Ra 42,422 
Items recataloged (including old material never processed)................+ 105 
ME og cnc ac cera naGauks ch neanebOGe Che sare SORenG hes RNA weweee 843 
Staff 
Ue Es Rawencieenwakees FES Gs oA ae ee eR ae ee RENE Oo kee 107 
Pe SE hae CoA Sk GM nee ak wd a basS Oe REE Ree haGd eke SE OO eee keke 5 
RESOURCES 
(As of December 31, 1947—not including archival material) 
CB EPCOT TET TEC ETRE TT TET er CT CTE ee ee ee 363,058 
I SNE SIs 6 ioe vb cennns san debeben ov edeesasebacenesssunte ewes 351,790 
gc cw aderdh Ooaecal Rds Koen s coe sdne se raha ds se SRW es Ae Reese 39,412 
CPT CTT TET UEC TET TPT OC TT Te er 2,127 


GE SIE ic de a awwadus owe bee ee 4 k0 Sh RES Cw wee eee a ee 


* Included in total of ‘““Reading material lent.’’ 











